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OR more than half a century this name has stood for 
“the best in ice and roller skates,” and the makers, the 
Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co. of Worcester, Mass., are 
justly regarded as the “leaders” in the skate-making industry. 


Nearly ten years ago these “leaders” allied themselves with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, the leader among advertising agencies 
—and the association has proved mutually beneficial. 


While the Ayer organization numbers many “leaders” in 
its clientele, it also includes a considerable list of “‘ beginners 
in advertising,” a class of which we are equally proud. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston 
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Standard Farm Papers 





and their prosperous farmer 
subscribers wish you and 
yours a 


Merry Christmas 





and invite you to share in 
their unprecedented good 
fortune during 


1915 


George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 41 Park Row, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago New York City. 
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Trying to Get Pipes Off Novelty 
Basis 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. 


Hurd with 


Leopold Demuth, President 


Of William Demuth & Co., New York, Manufacturers of Pipes 


GENTIMENTALLY speaking, a 
man’s pipe gets just about as 
close to his man’s soul as any other 
creature comfort you can mention. 
Practically, and speaking in aver- 
ages, he walks into the handiest 
shop and takes the first pipe the 
dealer hands out; he may even 
acquire it with a humidor of to- 
bacco! That, even if somewhat 
is not far from 
being the situation to which Wil- 
liam Demuth & Co., of New York, 
are trying to apply the advertising 
cure. Several of their competi- 
tors have had a try at it and given 
it up and are now sitting back to 
see how far the largest and per- 
haps the oldest of the American 
pipe houses has been able to profit 
from the experience of the others 
and point the way to advertising 
success in the pipe industry. 

“There are not more than seven 
or eight manufacturers of pipes in 
America,” said the present head 
of the house, Leopold Demuth, to 
Printers’ INK, the other day, 
“and most of them are here in 
New York. Our problems are all 
very much the same. We all sell 
the jobbers and also the largest re- 
tailers, who require the finer lines 
of goods which the jobbers can- 
not, of course, afford to carry in 
stock. Small retailers buy in such 
small quantities that it would not 
pay any manufacturer to travel 
salesmen direct to them. 

“It thus happens that from the 
eatliest day most of the business 
has been in the hands of the 


fancifully stated, 


wholesalers, and as there is, gen- 
erally speaking, nothing about a 
pipe that would give the unin- 
formed consumer any accurate 
idea of its price and quality, the 
market has settled down to a price 
and style basis. Each manufac- 
turer makes up a large number of 
designs each season, and then 
changes most of them for the next 
season. We make up ourselves 
over 2,000 different styles of all 
kinds—briar, meerschaum, corn- 
cob, clay, and so forth, and change 
a great many of the styles every 
year, part for the spring season 
and part for the fall or holiday 
season. 


WANT CHEAP AND NEW STYLES 


“All of the other large manu- 
facturers do the same: they make 
up as many designs as they can 
afford to make up, or. as the job- 
bers demand. We sell not only 
tobacco jobbers, but jobbers in the 
drug, grocery, stationery, hard- 
ware, woodenware, novelty, candy 
and premium lines. 

“With most of them, pipes are 
a side line, just as they are a side 
line with most of the retailers. 
They do not realize the difference 


, between a good pipe and a poor 


pipe. To most of them, a pipe is 
a pipe; generally it is a ‘genuine 
French briar pipe, whether it is 
thrown in with a jar of tobacco, 
or is marked into every dollar’s 
worth of purchases, as well as 
when it is the $1.50 or $2.00 briar 
pipe that college boys will have. 
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The expensive meerschaums, of 
course, speak for _ themselves. 
On the whole, the public: wants 
pipes as cheap as it can get them 
and at the same time as novel and 
distinctive in design as possible. 
“That is why the large manu- 
facturers are making from 1,000 
to 2,000 different designs a year 
and changing most of them, and 
that is what they have tried to 
escape from by the use of adver- 
tising, and what we are seeking to 
overcome. If the number of de- 





because a Wellington's right for a cool, 
dry, clean smoke. No saliva goes into the 
bowl and there can't be any gurgling or 
sputtering. The Wellington 1; easily kept 
clean and sweet and free from fouling. It 
leads the famous line of pipes stamped with 


the triangle trademark of pi 

et for more than a fal 

century. Good dealers, 25c, 
v 35c, 50¢ and upward, 


William Demuth & Company, New York 











MAGAZINE COPY IS BULL’S-EYE AS WELL AS 
EDUCATIONAL 


signs could be cut down from 
2,000 to 300 or 500 a year, with 
several staples and a few style 
leaders, it would be possible to 
reduce the prices of pipes and lift 
them from the neglect of a side 
line into the place of a dependable 
line. There is a good profit in 
pipes; normally, 25 or 30 per cent 
to the jobber and 50 per cent or 
more to the retailer. But the 
jobber ordinarily doesn’t care 
about taking more than his 10 or 
15 per cent, and passes the saving 
along to the dealer, to enable him 
to use it more or less as a pre- 
mium, Every dealer keeps pipes, 
but it never occurs to him to push 
them, and the utmost that has 


INK 


been said by the manufacturers 
has failed to move him.” 


STUMBLING BLOCK FOR MANUFAC 
TURERS 


This condition has been the 
stumbling block for the manufac- 
turers. Pipe manufacture is an 
expensive thing and does not at- 
tract capital on account of the 
large number of designs required 
to fill the demand, and also be- 
cause nearly all the raw _ stock 
must be imported and paid for in 
advance or spot cash. All of the 
big houses began as importers oi 
pipes. William Demuth started 
business in 1862 and imported 
pipes for some years before he 
began manufacturing. The pres- 
ent head of the business is his 
half-brother, who entered it 27 
years ago and has grown up in it. 
The factory was at first located 
in New York City, but afterwards 
outgrew the premises and is now 
located out of town. The house 
has always occupied a unique po- 
sition in the trade. Its display at 
the various world’s expositions in 
this country and abroad has won 
for it several gold medals. It is 
probably the only art display of 
pipes in the world and could not 
be reproduced to-day, inasmuch as 
meerschaum carving is a decaying 
art. The most important piece is 
a pipe-bowl of meerschaum ten 
inches in diameter, carved into the 
representation of the landing of 
Columbus. The amber stem, two 
or three inches thick at the bowl 
and two feet long, is also beauti- 
fully carved. Another set of 
meerschaums show the Presidents 
of the United States, from Wash- 
ington to Wilson,, some of them 
splendidly executed. These pipes 
would be too expensive for manu- 
facture. 


MOVE FOR PIPE INDEPENDENCE 


The first movement toward a 
declaration of pipe independence 
was in the direction of trade- 
marking the pipes, and each house 
in turn has done that. Direct 
work on the retail trade was too 
expensive in the beginning and 
the jobber never proved respon- 
sive. Then came the attempt to 
educate the dealers through the 
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trade papers in a few of the lead- 
ing lines, but this, though it made 
some impression, was not consist- 
ently carried on by the makers. 

The first consumer advertising 
in the trade began three or four 
years ago. The most energetic 

campaign was carried on by a 
competitor for nearly a year in 
two or three of the national week- 

ics and in the leading trade pa- 
pers. This campaign was based 
ou the belief that a quality briar 
pipe at a dollar could be success- 
iully advertised. The advertising 
copy was excellent and the propo- 

tion was put up very attractively 
to are dealer, who was shown how 
a small line of quality pipes could 
be displayed and turned so rapidly 
as to pay the rent. 

Brass-tack talk like this ought 
to have put the proposition across. 
But it did not, on the whole. It 
is said to be a fact that the adver- 
tising actually produced more di- 
rect business than it did through 
the trade, which hardly moved. 
Perhaps the former had something 
to do with the latter. At any rate, 
ithe dealers thought a good deal of 
business was getting away from 
them to headquarters, and they 
did not give the expected co- 
operation. A second reason for 
non-success may have been the 
price of the pipe. The dealers 
could not see enough difference 
hetween the price of one dollar 
for the advertised pipe and seven- 
ty-five or fifty cents for other 
unadvertised pipes. The suspicion 
became general that the adver- 
tisers had simply taken the cost of 
their advertising out of the deal- 
ers’ profit and tacked it on to the 
cost of the pipe, making it harder 
and less desirable to the dealer to 
sell. The dealer does not require 
any encouragement to take such a 
view; it comes natural to him. 
\nd so whatever flickerings of 
interest were aroused in the pub- 
lic in an article not sufficiently 
different from that of another * 
erade were not fanned by the 
dealer into any prairie fire of con- 
sumer demand. 

If these things are true, they 
account entirely for another of 
these so-called “advertising fail- 
ures,” with which advertising, of 
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course, has nothing to do. Ad- 
vertising has an embarrassing way 
of throwing a whole subject into 
relief. If the proposition cannot 
be explained, as a whole, or is not 
explained, there are safer things 
to do than to advertise. 

“We have tried to learn the 
lessons of experience,” said Mr. 
Demuth, “and avoid what have 
been reported as mistakes of our 
predecessors. We have been 
sounding out the situation for 
several years with a view to ad- 
vertising. We could not make a 
broad investigation, but we have 
carefully felt out conditions in 
and around New York. We have 
gradually come to adopt certain 
views which have been strength- 
ened by seeing the experience of 
others. 


PIPE SMOKING GROWING 


“There is nothing in the situa- 
tion that is necessarily discourag- 
ing. There is no prejudice against 
pipe-smoking. It is, if anything, 
growing, and the heavy advertis- 
ing of smoking tobacco is helping 
it—is in a considerable way off- 
setting the heavy cigarette adver- 
tising. The situation is just one 
all of the pipe manufacturers have 
got into by not keeping pace more 
with the educational work that 
manufacturers of tobacco, for in- 
stance, have done. We have let 
the business shape itself, instead 
of trying to shape it, for our own 
good and the good of all. No- 
body is opposing us—neither job- 
bers nor retailers. We have simply 
certain trade customs to overcome, 
and while that may be difficult, | 
believe, for the reasons given, it 
is not impossible. 

“Now, the whole problem of get- 
ting the consumer to ask for a 
pipe by name, and persuading the 
retailer to help him get it and the 
jobber to co-operate in getting it 
to him, must start, in my opinion, 
with a pipe worth asking for—an 
uncommon pipe at an uncommon 
price. A dollar is not too much 
by any means to pay for a good 
briar pipe, but to charge a dollar 
for a pipe does limit it at once to 
a smaller class than a fifty-cent 
pipe would reach, and at the same 
time makes it more difficult to tell 
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on paper where the value comes 
in. 
START WITH LOW-PRICED PIPE 
“So, just for the sake of the 
advertising, if for nothing else, we 
thought it better, under the known 
circumstances of the market, to 


just about right; although, to 
make sure, we added another size 
of the same type and priced them 
at 25 cents. It is a pipe easily 
kept clean and free from fouling 
through its special construction. 
The pipe is called the Wellington 
and has been a good seller for 


Make this bed 
fertile 
and grow 


Profit 


Pipes Pay Big 


OU know that pipes do pay. 
They pay you from 25 to 50 

per cent. That's settled—isn’t 
it? In your store your stock has 
allotments of space about like 
our little garden just below— 
hasn't it? Cigars, cigarettes, 
smoking tobacco occupy the cor- 
ner beds and pipes are planted in 
the center, in a small bed with 
a border of pouches, cigarette 
cases, pocket lighters and novel- 
ties. The pipe bed may need 
fertilizing and watering—that 
means pipe-suggestion to your 
customers and a little selling talk 
—but you must have the right 
seed to make pipes pay. W.D.C. 
Pipes are right—all kinds of ’em, 
‘ at all prices; and the 

sure-crop leader is 


that thoroughbred of all pipes because it has 
the right principle for a cool, sweet, dry 
smoke right down to the bottom of the 
bowl—till every grain of tobacco is fine ash. 
Men like The Wellington because it's easy 
to keep clean and because it’s a tip-top 
looker. It has the right shape and hang, 
too. It won't let saliva into the bowl and 
it can’t get foul with tobacco juices. It's a 
handsome piece of work, The Wellington, 
and a first-class buy for you. That little 
triangle W. D.C. means the same thing as a 
signature on a bank-note. It means a fair, 
square deal from the best-known pipe 
house in the world. 


DEALER’S CIRCULAR, OF WHICH THIS IS PART, IS IN COLOR 


start with an inexpensive good 


AND STRIKING 


six- 


and _ three-inch 


many seasons—in 
fact, we believe it is 
the best-selling single 
pipe in the world, 
and we so adver- 
tise it. 

“Then it seemed to 
us that, instead of 
making a large dis- 
play at the outset, it 
would be better to 
begin with small copy 
and work gradually 
up. We believed it 
would make a better 
impression on the 
trade and would do 
its work on the 
smoking public just 
the same in the end, 
without calling for 
the investment of so 
much capital in the 
beginning. Large 
space would not be- 
gin to make the im- 
pression on the trade 
that it would have 
made if other adver- 
tisers had not tried it 
before, and after- 
wards ceased to ad- 
vertise. The trade 
immediately feel that 
the advertising ap- 
propriation was com- 
ing out of its margin 
of possible profit, and 
would pull the other 
way. Beginning with 
a half page and fol- 
lowing modestly with 
copy, and 


pipe than an expensive good one. 
Those smokers who could pay a 
dollar or two would be likely to 
try the cheaper advertised kind, 
anyway, to see what it was worth, 
and those who could not pay any 
more would buy it as a matter of 
necessity—providing the advertis- 
ing did its work. 

“We had a very good briar pipe, 
with distinctive talking points, at 
50 cents, and that seemed to us 


keeping up a consistent compaign 
week in and week out with educa- 
tional copy aiming to send people 
to them, we would not incur that 
suspicion and oppasition. We have 
sounded them out and we believe 
we know. 


CAMPAIGN PLANNED YEAR AHEAD 


“We therefore laid out a year’s 
campaign of copy, to run alter- 
nately in the Saturday Evening 
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That Fatal Fallacy, 


“Whipping 


the Dealer 


Into Line” 


[vs enlightening 


consider what advertisin 


now and then to 
will zor do. 


One thing, it will ot make the Retailer sit 
up, jump through and play dead at the mere 
crack of the Publicity whip. | 


For the Retailer is human. 
Eighty per cent of him is wise. 
Also, he is a veritable Mrs. Pank- 
hurst when it comes to compulsory 
feeding. 

True, you can lead a horse to 
water. And you can compel a cer- 
tain percentage of dealers grudg- 
ingly to meet a demand that is 
literally forced down their throats. 
But that isn’t dealer co-operation. 
It isn’t good business. 


The whip that scourges 
the dealer ‘‘into line’’ has a 
backlash that stings the adver- 
tiser when he isn’t looking. 


Call the dealer “‘unscru- 
pulous,” “substitutor,” “scoun- 
drel’’— it doesn’t alter the fact. 


Success or failure in dealer 
work depends vitally on the mental 
attitude that directs the Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising. 


Consider the dealer as an im- 
pediment and he’ll usually prove 
such. Treat him in the light of a 


partner for profit, and he’ll respond 
as surely as flowers “warm” to the 
sun. 

Nichols-Finn Service 
Means Dealer Intrenchment. 

That is why we give pri- 
mary thought and care to win- 
ning the friendship, the loyalty 
of dealers, for the Client.. It’s a 
definite, regular part of our ser- 
vice. 

It requires more than mere 
talk. It’s not enough to supply the 
retailer with “advertised goods of 
quality.” He must be assured a 
right margin of profit. 


He is entitled to help. . Not 
only general Advertising, but 
specific, local shoulder-to-shoulder 
co-operation in tying up sales to 
the national campaign. It means a 
lot of detail—a lot of time. But 
it pays the advertiser big. 

We are on the dealer’s side, 
because he is on the side of the 
progressive, right-thinking Adver- 
tiser. 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Post and Collier's, and fortnightly 
in the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines, Illustrated Sunday Maga- 
zine, American Sunday Magazine, 
and National Sunday Magazine. 
We began September 5th, but pre- 
ceded the first issue with three 
circulars sent out to a list of 
125,000 retailers in the drug, to- 
bacco and general-store lines, in 
which we outlined the campaign, 
described its significance in profit- 
making to the dealers, and made 
introductory offers of three ‘get- 
acquainted’ combinations, one with 
a glass display case. Dealers 


DISPLAY RE- 
RISING AND 


CENTRAL PART OF MOTION 
VOLVES, SHOWING SMOKE 
HAND MOVING 


were asked to check preference 
on postcard enclosed and mail to 


jobber. We also sent out four 
circular letters to the wholesale 
list, three at intervals of a month 
before the advertising began to 
run, and one a month afterward 
—all short little personal memo- 
randa, respecting the advertising 
campaign, and the last also calling 
attention to the ‘made-in-Amer- 
ica’ movement and the fact that 
Wellington pipes are so made. 
“The dealer response to the cir- 
culars and the advertising has al- 
ready been very good, so that we 
feel we are on the right track. 
Of course, we have been trade- 
marking our goods for a good 
many years, and our advertising 


INK 


has simply made it easier for the 
dealers to connect up the ‘W.D.C.’ 
triangle on the pipe with that in 
the advertising copy.” 

There has always been a surfeit 
of advertising signs—wall signs, 
counter displays, hangers, arid so 
forth—in the tobacco business, 
and probably nine-tenths of the 
matter sent out by manufacturers 
is thrown away before it even 
reaches the consumer’s eyes; but 
practically all of that has to do 
with cigars, cigarettes, smoking 
and chewing tobacco, and almost 
none with pipes. So pipes ought 
to have a good show in the deal- 
er’s window and store. Demuth & 
Co. have worked on that principle. 


DEALER-HELP AND MOTION DISPLAY 


“Our first dealer-help in this 
campaign,” said the advertising 
manager, Mr. De Bold, “is a mar- 
bleized display piece carrying a 
cross-section of the Wellington 
pipe, to show the well under the 
bowl that catches the saliva. There 
are two other Wellingtons inlaid to 
show the shape. We got out 5,000 
of these and sent them out through 
the jobbers. At the same time we 
have some twenty motion displays 
moving about in the metropolitan 
territory. These show a smoker 
lifting his pipe to his mouth and 
withdrawing it, while a cloud of 
smoke rises from his lips. Mo- 
tion displays are somewhat of a 
novelty in the cigar-store line, and 
ours have attracted lots of atten- 
tion. We are now getting out two 
lithographed cut-outs. These are 
all a regular part of the advertis- 
ing campaign which is being car- 
ried out for us by N. W. Ayer 
& Son. Other features will be 
added as the campaign progresses. 
It is laid out for a year ahead. 

“Of course, display mounts and 
fixtures are not a novelty in our 
line. We have simply never be- 
fore hitched them up to national 
advertising. We have had all 
sorts of wood, metal and japanned 
cases as inducements to dealers to 
push the pipes. A favorite scheme 
has, been to sell a six-dozen lot of 
cheap pipes in a small grip or 
handbag. The dealer empties the 
pipes out into his showcase and 
keeps the bag for his own use.” 
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A 


Happy 
New Year 


to our regular advertisers and 


to those who have helped to 
make ME a success. 


More happiness and prosper- 
ity to those advertisers who 
investigate me and learn my 
true value. 


Sincerely yours 


NEEDLECRAFT 





Sales Contests That Increase 
Volume of Business 


Plans Which Have Made Salesmen Sell More Packard Cars 


By H. H. Hills 


Sales Manager, Paekard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


URING my brief introduction 

of this subject I am _ not 
going to treat of the theory of 
sales contests, but confine myself 
to the consideration of the con- 
tests with which I have person- 
ally come in contact—and then 
later I hope to hear from others, 
learn their experiences, get point- 
ers, and then perhaps we can all 
theorize. 

But I believe you will be more 
interested in hearing about things 
which are actually known to us 
than what we think might be done 
to advantage. 

I propose to briefly discuss: 1, 
When to Hold Contests; 2, Fre- 
quency, Length, and Kinds of Con- 
tests; 3, Some Essentials of Con- 
tests, and then outline two actual 
contests. 

The exact conditions which 
caused and governed the contests 
conducted by the Packard Motor 
Car Company may not fit in with 
all individual cases and needs, 
but the motive in all must be a 
stirring up of the organization, 
getting dealers and _ salesmen 
working at high speed. 


WHEN SHALL A CONTEST BE HELD? 


The time to hold a contest must 
be chosen with care if it is to be 
successful. 

We have held contests when 
sales were good, and when busi- 
ness was bad. In both instances, 
increased business resulted. We 
found it advantageous to. hold 
contests when the sales were run- 
ning along at a normal rate be- 
cause our season was closed, that 
is, the output was disposed of 
some weeks before the new lines 
were ready. This gave the mem- 
bers of the organization an op- 
portunity to devote themselves to 
the sales of used vehicles and 


Address given recently before the 
Cleveland, O., Advertising Club. 


then perhaps take a vacation so 
that upon returning, the campaign 
for the sale of the new season's 
product could be prosecuted with 
vigor and aggressiveness. 

Contests held when sales have 
been sub-normal have permitted 
us to close the season on time, 
that is, before new -models were 
ready. 

WOULDN'T HOLD CONTEST NOW 


We wouldn't consider it wise to 
start a sales contest now. Sales 
are always slowest with us at this 
time of the year—we aren’t near 
the end of a season. Perhaps | 
can best describe our reasons by 
giving an illustration: You 
wouldn't expect golf experts to 
enthuse over the prospects of a 
game in a snowstorm. 

There must be enthusiasm to 
get beneficial results from a sales 
contest. I don’t mean that we 
should stop trying to get sales 
during that portion of the year 
when sales are hardest to se- 
cure. Rather, we should do our 
utmost by every other means to 
prevent the sales chart line from 
making too prominent a drop. 
Many argue that now is just the 
time to hold a contest because 
now is when we need the hardest 
work, but remember that all of 
us, especially salesmen, like to do 
a thing when we have the best 
chance to make a big showing. 

Unless the salesmen have un- 
bounded enthusiasm, a contest 
falls flat. Words fail me when I 
try to describe the kind of enthu- 
siasm they must have. It's the 
kind that causes them to be up 
and on the job planning the day’s 
work when they would otherwise 
be peacefully slumbering; it’s the 
species that causes them to work 
all day and evening without the 
loss of a single precious moment: 


and to think and talk about the 
0 
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contest so much that their families 
and friends enter into the spirit 
and discuss their work. If per- 
chance the prize is such that the 
wife or sweetheart is personally 
anxious, you have a co-operation 
really worth while. _ There are 
then no theatres, dancing or 
bridge parties—nothing but work 
and sleep. And if properly 
staged, the inter-city or sectional 
rivalry works up to the point 
where a prospect buys so that his 
city may make a good record and 
be advertised accordingly. It is 
surprising how much keen in- 
terest owners take in a real live 
contest. They will help by report- 
ing new prospects. 

Prospective buyers who some- 
time in the indefinite future would 
have made a purchase are pre- 
vailed upon to sign because hav- 
ing decided to buy they reason 
that they may as well do it then. 
The salesman is thus not only 
credited with an order, but is left 
free to work upon others who 
are considered as possibilities. We 
have issued baseball contest tick- 
ets to those in the market for our 
vehicles. Of course, we might let 
a prospect into the store even 
though he didn’t have a ticket. 


SHALL 
HELD? 


HOW OFTEN CONTESTS BE 

A word as to frequency of con- 
tests. My experiences have shown 
me that contests held at too fre- 
quent intervals do harm. The 
edge wears off. The appeals to 
do the superhuman find the man 
worn out or perhaps satisfied with 
the showing made the last time. I 
know some firms have almost con- 
tinuous contests and claim excel- 
lent results, but we have found 
that a contest should not start 
until at least two—and_ better 
three—months after the last one 
ended. Having contests too often 
leads a salesman to think he 
doesn’t have to exert himself ex- 
cept when a contest is being held. 

To my mind holding sales con- 
tinually presupposes that the or- 
ganization is naturally inefficient. 
The great contest of holding one’s 
position and gaining a good living 
should be incentive enough to the 
kind of men you want in your 
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force of workers. So, contests 


should be held either when this 
body of efficient men need new 
life and enthusiasm or when a 
definite purpose has to be accom- 
plished. 


LENGTH OF CONTESTS 

The length of a contest depends 
on what needs to be done and the 
way in which it is conducted. Too 
long a contest has the same effect 
as too frequent contests. If the 
contest is staged right I believe 
the best results could be obtained 
in one lasting two months, 
although we have had excellent 
contests lasting one month and 
three months. If the, contest is 
put before the men in an attrac- 
tive way so that they become en- 
thusiastic quickly, then good re- 
turns can be expected of a -con- 
test lasting a month. But, do our 
best, the last week of a month’s 
contest is always the banner one, 
even though every incentive is 
given to make the first week the 
most attractive. It takes a week 
or more to get going at highest 
speed; then, too, as in a track 
race, there is the tendency to 
hang back a little and pass all 
the others during the last few 
moments. 

To overcome this we offer 
prizes, if any at all are given, to 
the one finishing ahead on the 
first lap. Prizes are offered for 
the winners of each period for 
much the same reason as causes 
the Indianapolis Speedway to 
make it a big object for each 
contestant not only to win the 
whole event, but also be in the 
lead at the end of every fifth of 
the race. Such a plan makes the 
contest a race every inch of the 
way. 

Figure what you want to sell 
during the contest, know the ap- 
propriation you have to spend, 
realize how much time you have 
td give to it, and then decide upon 
the length of time it shall last. 
No contest should be started un- 
less there are good men who can 
give it their almost undivided 
attention. 

There are many classifications, 
but I think we can group all con- 
tests under two big divisions— 
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Honor Contests and Prize Con- 
tests. Each of these can be con- 
ducted under two radically dif- 
ferent forms: the first, as funny, 
humorous, or as some call it, a 

“kidding” contest; and the second 
as a kind in which sales argu- 
ments, facts, figures and percent- 
ages, development of men and ter- 
ritory are used to urge the men 
to greater efficiency and effort. 

Honor Contests—Men fight 
for their country, certainly not in 
most cases for the pay they re- 
ceive, but for the honor of their 
country and themselves; and so 
in Honor Sales Contests the sales- 
men fight for the prestige and 
honor of their firm and for the 
standing, importance and praise 
which come to them as winners. 
Then, too, the honor is generally 
not without material gains, as the 
winning salesman’s worth is rec- 
ognized many times by increased 
salary or perhaps advance in 
position. 

Prize Contests—A lot can be 
said in favor of prize contests be- 
cause the men are working for 
something very tangible, and are 
not adverse to having more with 
which to satisfy their numerous 
fancied or actual needs. If the 
prize is an Oriental rug, the real 
ruler of the house keeps Mr. 
Salesman on the firing line in- 
stead of allowing him the com- 
forts of his easy chair and the 
evening paper. 


SHALL PRIZES BE COSTLY ? 


Just a word as to the amounts 
which we give as prizes. The 
worth of each prize is governed 
by how hard it is to get it. A 
big prize of $150 in gold means a 
high quota, a prize of $10 per 
vehicle means that the quota is 
within reasonable reach. We find 
that small quotas, with small 
prizes for each vehicle beyond 
quota, works best, because the 
salesman is not disheartened at 
the beginning by a quota which 
looks almost unattainable. Prizes 
in a big long contest average 
about $40 per salesman; a few 
getting almost nothing and some 
as much as $100 to $200. 

There were some instances 
where salesmen received much 
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more than this. We also have 
booby prizes which are handed 
out with great ceremony to thi 
tail-enders, so there is competition 
and strife to avoid being so sig- 
nally honored. I remember in one 
truck contest the booby prize was 
a mule—quite appropriate, we 
thought, for the man who couldn’: 
sell trucks. 

1 won't dwell upon the merits 
of funny and serious contests ex 
cept to say that salesmen are used 
continually to getting sales argu 
ments, going to conferences and 
schools, whereas the contest run 
along humorous lines with plenty 
of cartoons appeals to the boy 
which is in every man. 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF CONTESTS 


Granted that you have decided 
when to hold, the length of, and 
the kind of contest, you then must 
consider the essentials : 

First—Decide upon the contest. 
if possible, three or four weeks 
before its start. Much _ time 
should be given to working out 
the details and collecting real live 
contest matter. If a contest is 
started and allowed to drag, you 
will have spent money without 
much, if any, increase in business. 

Second—The development of 
the spirit of contest. No man 
plays ball alone—he wants to be 
a member of a team which plays 
against another team. He needs 
not only belief in his product, but 
the driving force of the desire to 
win. Have at least the local sales 
managers come to the factory. 
Spend the day discussing sales 
questions. In the evening a ban- 
quet, at the end of which the con- 
test is announced and well-laid 
plans are explained—enthusiasm 
reaches a high point and there 
won't be a man but that takes 
the first train for home, to get th: 
jump on the other fellow. 

Third—As much as_ possibk 
concerning the contest should be 
shown graphically. To engender 
the spirit of contest as well as to 
illustrate to all the progress each 
is making, the picture of a base- 
ball diamond and a scoreboard i 
used when the contest takes th: 
form of a baseball game. A race 
track is used when each dealer 
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represents an entry. A target is 
represented when each dealer or 
salesman is a marksman. A flag- 
pole is on each dealer’s table when 
the winning of a pennant contest 
is started. 

Fourth—Throughout the con- 
test use pictures of the leading 
salesmen. Scold those who don’t 
send in photographs promptly. It 
is surprising what a lot of us will 
do to get our pictures placed 
prominently in the house organ or 
sales contest bulletins. 

Fifth— Alternately * encourage 
and drive those who have not 
been very successful, as well as 
praise those who are doing well. 

Sixth—By all means get all of 
the factory executives actively 
interested. As slang phrases it, 
make them “come across” with 
statements in their own handwrit- 
ing bearing on the contest. A let- 
ter from your president, vice- 
president, or general manager will 
many times work like magic on a 
delinquent organization or sales- 
man. 

Seventh—Match dealers or 
salesmen with the same or simi- 
lar quotas against each other. Pit 
southern against northern Cali- 
fornia, or for a real contest, 
Cleveland against Detroit. 

Eighth—If the contest is be- 
tween salesmen instead of deal- 
ers, many dealers will equal in 
prizes what the factory had put 
up. If the contest is between deal- 
ers then each should start a con- 
test in his own organization. 

Ninth—Have in the contestants’ 
hands before the contest begins, 
auotas, rules, list of prizes, ete. 
The rules must be written to 
cover every known contingency. 
If they are clear and well under- 
stood no bad feeling will follow. 
Establish a committee to act as 
judges in case. any controversy 
should arise. 


Tenth—Keep continually before: 


the salesmen the fact that a con- 
test is going on. Give a lot of 
thought to the bulletins, give them 
something so interesting that they 
are anxious to get the next bulle- 
tin. Try out the bulletin by hav- 
ing someone not actively inter- 
ested in the contest, read it. Be 
assured that the field men will 


give the contest just as much in- 
terest as the factory organization 
shows and no more. 

In conclusion, do contests pay? 
As near as we can figure, they in- 
crease sales anywhere from 25 to 
150 per cent. Our contests cost 
all the way from $1,000 to $10,000. 
The net results are entirely favor- 
able; friendly rivalry best lets 
each dealer and salesman know 
what his possibilities are; the 
weak are eliminated and _ the 
strong become stronger; the 
manufacturer can increase his 
total volume of business and his 
profits, and fortunately, long after 
a contest has closed, the momen- 
tum of a _ well-trained, rapidly 
moving organization fairly forces 
orders into your factory which. 
might not otherwise have been 
secured. 


Marshall Field’s Christmas 
Business Largest in History 


Marshall Field & Co., the Chicago 
department store, made the following 
statement Christmas day: 

“We take great pleasure in makin 
the announcement jhat the volume o 
sales in our retail store for the month 
of December to date has been greatly 
in excess of any previous December in 
our business history. , 

“In the rearrangement of our busi- 
ness our aim has been to constantly im- 
prove the service, and we take pardon- 
able pride in calling attention to the 
results obtained during this month, when 
the selling reached proportions un- 
equaled by any other retail store in the 
world. 

“We extend thanks to our many 
patrons and employees who have con- 
tributed to this successful outcome and 
hope and believe that this gratifying 
business result may indicate a turn for 
the better in general business condi- 
tions throughout the country.” 


Gibbs With Street Railways 
Advertising Company 


E, D. Gibbs, recently appointed sales 
manager of the Sackett & Wilhelms 
Company, of New York, has resigned 
from his position with that company. to 
o with the Street Railways Advertising 
ompany. He will handle national ac- 
counts. 
“ 

Changes at “Everybody’s” 

Einar Meyer, who has been Eastern 
manager of Everybody’s, has been made 
advertising manager, and Francis Bel- 
lamy advanced to the position of East- 
ern. manager. Earl Grady has gone u 
to the position of Western manager, left _ 
vacant by the resignation of W. R. 
Emery. 
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Open The Throttle 


Manufacturers have been mark- 
ing instead of making time for the 
last year. Now comes the oppor- 
tunity to make up time; to open 
the throttle for better business. 


The recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gives 
the railroads of the Eastern Class- 
ification territory 


$40,000,000 


This means the ability to borrow 
and pay for the use of approximately 
$800,000,000. That the railroads of 
this country will spend over one 
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billion dollars in 1915 seems -as- 
sured. 


Railroads need supplies, equip- 
ment and safety devices more than . 
ever before. Orders that had to be 
held in abeyance due to the lack of 
funds, will be released. The period 
of retrenchment is past; the tide 
has turned. The next few years 
will be a period of unprecedented 
prosperity, restored confidence, and 
bigger business. 


Now is the time to assist your 
Sales Organization with a well- 
planned advertising campaign in 
the Simmons-Boardman Publi- 
cations. Let us talk it over with 
you! Let us give you who are 
interested in railroad purchases the 
reasons why you are bound to share 
in this new era of prosperity. Re- 
member the Right O’ Way is yours. 
Open the throttle and make time. 


NAAT 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
THE SIGNAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE, 
MECHANICAL EDITION 


A 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Tl neg 
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| Booklet Building on 


The Right Basis 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38—8o Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago d 
Detroit 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati 


if 
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Getting Other Manufacturers to 
Help Push Your Line 


Story of the Very Special Ways Used in Marketing an ‘Auxiliary 
Product” 


QO talk about manufacturers 

“jobbing your line’ may 
sound foolish, but that is exactly 
how the Chicago Asbestos Table 
Mat Company, manufacturer of 
“Peerless” seamless asbestos table 
mats, with factories in Chicago 
ind New York, built up its busi- 
ness. Nor is the plan one which 
is limited to this one industry. 
With a little reshaping, there is no 
reason why other advertisers of 
trade-marked specialties cannot 
adapt it to their business. The 
right kind of promotional work 
and careful handling should make 
it comparatively easy to get 
manufacturers of related products 
not only to recommend your arti- 
cle to their trade. but to actually 
sell it, and, what is most interest- 
ing, devote a page or. more to it 


in their catalogue. 

But it takes careful planning 
and considerable tact, as a study 
of the experience of the Chicago 
Asbestos Table Mat Company will 
indicate. You cannot, for instance, 


go to a manufacturer and say: 
“You can make - $15,000 a year 
selling our curtain poles along 
with your curtains.” If you did, 
one of two things would happen. 
He would either say nothing and 
get busy with a line of his own, or 
he would tell you, “Maybe we 
could, but we are in the curtain 
business and have learned the les- 
son about having too many irons 
in the fire.’ Or if he was one of 
the type who thinks in volumes 
| speaks in phrases his answer 
ight be: “Make more money by 
tting the capital required into 
own business.” And even if 
1 could win over the head of 
house, you would still have to 
the sales manager, who in 
probabilities learnedg many 
ats ago the fifteenth rule of 
iles management: that no good 
‘ialty salesman can divide his 
‘ing effort and do either propo- 
n justice. 


What you can do, though, is to 
standardize your specialty to a 
point where a demand exists and 
no selling effort will be required, 
and by pointing out that your arti- 
cle will help his line, get the 
manufacturer to recommend it to 
his trade. It was to learn how 
this could be done at the smallest 
outlay of capital and with the 


“least loss of time that a PRINTERS’ 


Ink staff man called on J. G. 
Pierce, the president of the Chi- 
cago Asbestos Table Mat Com- 
pany, in Chicago. 

“When we bought this business 
eight years ago,” began Mr. 
Pierce, “I realized that if we could 
get say a dozen big table manu- 
facturers to recommend that as- 
bestos mats be used to preserve 
the finish we could multiply our 
sales many times and quickly 
build up a highly profitable busi- 
ness. At that time the whole out- 
put of the little factory was sold. 
by mail to a few dealers and no 
effort whatever had been made to 
increase the market by such ma- 
nipulation. 

“I talked to a few manufac- 
turers of tables about my plan, 
but they laughed at the idea. One 
or two agreed to do it if we would 
make a special mat bearing their 
private brand. This we did not 
care to do, believing that a firm 
should control its own business. 


PUTTING A NAME ON THE MAP 
were not to be dis- 
couraged. I knew that the idea 
was practical, but had to find 
some better way of presenting the 
proposition—I have always con- 
tended that any practical idea can 
be put across if enough thought 
and study is spent in planning its 
presentation. In this case we had 
lost out because we had based our 
appeal ‘wholly on financial gain. 
The prospect of earning a few 
thousand dollars a year did not 


“But we 


particularly appeal to these manu- 
7 
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facturers, who were bent on mak- 
ing their tables the standard by 
which all others were judged. I 
analyzed our defeat aud prepared 
for the second try. 

“This time I went to the lead- 
ing manufacturer and approached 
him in this way: 

“Do you receive many com- 
plaints from customers as to the 
finish of your tables?’ I asked. 


INK 


“This put the manufacturer on 
the defensive, and I had little 
trouble in convincing him that lhe 
ought to do everything possible to 
induce dealers to sell asbestos 
mats with his tables, thus shutting 
off such complaints at their source 
—complaints which he may never 
hear of, but which cause him a 
loss of sales to friends of the di-- 
satisfied buyer. 

“When I had tle 


manufacturer coi- 





Madam, the expensive finish of 
needs protection m against hot 


Pi, _It’s_no longer necessary 


beautiful eee —_ 
dishes and nyse ae 


vinced on that point, 
I then sprung our 
Alinching argument— 
the argument which 
won the day. I told 
-1 him how we planned: 
<i a to standardize our 


‘loth to hth . 

4 one table bit ce wea wf mat with consumers, 

saseveyousel ier rege! and unnecee thus creating a quick 
tive as the one illustrated below—aad give it ve R permanent protection by using 


The New 1914 PEERLESS 
Seamless Asbestos Table Mat 


two solid asbestos boards which neither heat nor mole ga can pene- 


Made of 

trate. Hi with invisible liquid. hinges so 

may be folded and.placed in the buflet de 

while pA FF pfines and ae it easy to keep 
clean. Peerless Table Mats are i 
Guaranteed Heat and Liquid’ Proof All Over 
They are made in various shapes and sizes oie all har 
round, square and oval. — leaves for e: 


We shot make al a dish and mets. ‘a in i? diferent 
sizes—oval with embroidered linen doilies to 
cover them. 


Almost an; table furniture - a) ~~ gh carries genuine 
Peeriess Table Mats. If he ca pply you, write write us for 
prices and interesting booklet, The W. omnn ho Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Deot. 241, 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 


bi ih w SS ) 


A DECEMBER ADVERTISER 


““No, we don’t have any com- 
plaints,’ 

“*Then how do you explain the 
fact that on Januuary 15th, Mrs. 
John Smith, of 5690 Lake Avenue, 
bought one of your tables, and a 
week later set a hot coffee pot on 
the table cover, marring the fin- 
ish. Your company was accused 
of using inferior varnish, inas- 
much as several varnish makers 
are advertising varnishes which 
will not turn white with scalding 
water? 


demand. Some one 
was going to supply 
this demand—the 
dealer would have to 
have the mats—why 
not he? As he hesi- 
tated I unfolded my 
advertising plan and 
showed him the dif- 
ferent mediums that 
would be used. Then 
I pointed out how the 
ads would make busi- 
ness for him—actu- 
ally help him—and he 
was won over. 

“In this initial cam- 
paign we ~ included 
those mediums which 
would reach the wo- 
man of the better 
class of homes. It 
was so planned that 
it ran during 1911 and 
1912, the following 
mediums being 
selected with the help of our 
agents: Good Housekeeping, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
World’s Work, Suburban Life, 
Everybody’s, Literary Digest, Mc- 
Clure’s, Country Life, House 
Beautiful, Ladies’ World, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Collier's, Hou: 
and Garden, Cosmopolitan, Pic 
torial Review, Delineator, De 
signer, McCall’s, Craftsman, 
Southern Woman's Magazine, and 
others, which skip my mind. Then 
of course we backed this con- 
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The 
Engineering 
and 


Mining Journal 


has for years carried, and still 
carries, Over twice as much 
display advertising as any other 
metal mining paper. 


Abraham Lincoln observed that you 
could fool some of the people some 
of. the time but that you could not 
fool all of the people all the time. 
To reach the men who buy in the 
metal mining and refining industry 
of this country, Canada, Mexico, 
South America—even of Russia, 
Australia, Spain, Africa, to reach 
them most effectively and economic- 
ally, advertise in THE ENGINEER- 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


Hill Publishing Co. 
The Hill Building, N. Y. City 


Also publishers of Engineering 

News, American Machinist, Power 

and Coal Age. All members of the 
A Be. 
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What New York newspaper is the 
favorite among car-owners ? 


manufacturing Automobile 

accessories (Name on re- 
quest) wanted to market a device 
for car-owners. 

He decided that the most di- 
rect way to reach motorists in 
New York City was through the 
daily newspapers. 

He determined, therefore, to 
make an investigation and learn 
what newspaper is the favorite 
among motorists. 

From a Directory firm a list of 
3,200 Automobile owners was se- 
cured, 200 each of 16 different 
makes of cars—the names se- 
lected at random. 


Tiss head of a large house 


motorists, explaining the purpose 
of his investigation, and asked 
them to check their favorite news- 
paper*on a return post-card in- 
closed with the letter. 

Five hundred and five car own- 
ers responded. 

How they voted will greatly in- 
terest not only automobile deal- 
ers and manufacturers but also 
all advertisers who appeal to 
people of means. 

Of the 505 motorists who re- 
plied 233 are readers of The New 
York Times. 

This is more than three times 
the number of votes cast for the 
newspaper of second choice (an 
evening newspaper with 70 votes). 

The detailed result for morn- 
ing newspapers follows: 

choice—The New York sow 1 233 


6t 

Three other newspapers 

Vote for 8 other newspapers 
combined 


Times vote exceeds combined 
vote for all other morning 
newspapers: by 


(Total vote for all evening news- 
papers combined also less than the 
vote for The New York Times alone.) 

The New York Times not only 
received an overwhelming ma- 
jority of all votes, but owners 
of each of the 16 makes of cars 


| Chalmers 


| Buick 


He then wrote to these 3,200 | Overland 


| showed preference for The New 


York Times. 


It is interesting to note thc 
consistent uniformity of this 
preference, among owners of low 
priced and high-priced cars alike 

Number No. of No. of 
of Votes for Votes for 
Replies Times 2d Paper 
Locomobile owners 25 
Packard 18 
Pierce 
Winton 
Lozier 
Cadillac 


Cole 
Oakland 
Hudson 


Paige 


Hupmobile 
Maxwell 
Ford 
The second place did not always 
fall to the same newspaper, in 
fact, it varied with nearly every 
car. Never any question, how 
ever, about first place; THE 
TIMES first in every case. 
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The results from these 16 sepa- 
rate investigations point so un- 


| mistakably in one direction that 


no one can escape these con- 
clusions : 

1. The New York Times is the 
favorite newspaper among 
car-owners. 

2. The New York Times is 
preferred by the owners ot 
every single make of cars 

The New York Times is read 
by more car owners than 
all the other morning news- 
papers combined. 

Every automobile dealer is in- 
vited to verify these conclusions 
by a direct canvass of his own 
customers. The result will prov: 
convincingly that TIMES circu 
lation offers the most inviting 
field for the development of new 
business. 

The reason is plain. The cir 


| culation of THE NEW YORK 
| TIMES exceeds 300,000 copies 


every day and every Sunday, 
making a total of more than 2,000 


| 000 copies per week. Advt. 
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sumer campaign up with suitable 

trade-journal advertising, as we 

regard this matter of talking to 

the dealer in his papers as a most 

vital selling auxiliary. For this 

acking-up work we used, and still 
‘he Grand Rapids Furniture 
rd, The Furniture Worker 
The Furniture Journal.” 


D DRAFT METHODS OF SELLING 


\\ith this campaign in his 

et, Mr. Pierce soon brought 

ral times the dozen manufac- 

rs he had in mind over to his 

of thinking. The consumer 

ertising assured them that 
selling the mats 


rolled around, by a by-product of 
the campaign. I refer to the space 
given “Peerless Mats” in the cata- 
logues of the big furniture 
houses; space that could not be 
bought in most cases and which 
the manufacturer usually allows 
our advertising man to write.” 
With that, Mr. Pierce called 
an assistant and asked him to 
show some of the catalogue space 
which manufacturers had given 
to the mats. An assortment was 
produced which visualized the 
meaning of Mr. Pierce’s state- 
ment in no uncertain way. Not 


only did the copy take the form 





would require but 
little effort and they 
were quick to see the 
ea money, to Say 
nothing of the pro- 
tection, it offered 
them. In the face of 
such promising ad- 
vertising the manu- 
facturers did not feel 
justified in holding 
out for a private 
Anyhow, it 
was a simple matter 
for Mr. Pierce to 


label. 


Our New Eastern Factory, lxsted in New York Furniture Exchange, is now runsing and mak- 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER FOR IMPROVED SANITARY MATS 
215-217-219 Loomis . 

| Chicato Asbestos Table Mat Co., 71571721? Lesmis Street, Chics 


Dealers Who Are Alive 


to the certainty of a splendid fall business will 
prepare for the demand for 


Peerless Asbestos Table Mats 


Customers will buy what you have. 
Be ready to show them the 


Improved Sanitary Seamless-Mats 


Every dining table needs protection. 
Guaranteed Heat-proof and Liquid-proof. 


ene S Letters No. 884067. 


ing shipments to all customers cast of 








point out that if a pri- 
vate brand was used 
the benefit from the 
advertising was thrown over- 
board. Manufacturers of the 
\Al type are too good business 
men not to see the point. 

So much for the “before using” 
results of the campaign, now let 
us jump a few months and see 
what the “after using” benefits 
have been. Let us see if the agent 
and advertiser chose their medi- 
ums wisely; if the results were 
worth while. 

“Did the advertising warrant 
the cost?” repeated Mr. Pierce. 
“Since then we have doubled our 
business every year, showing an 
unparalleled sales gain in the first 
year of the campaign. About a 
year ago we opened our branch 
factory in New York to look after 
our Eastern business and save 
transportation. This alone would 
have paid the advertising bills 
many times over, yet that item has 
been more than taken care of, or 
wil! be before many years have 


ONE OF THE TRADE JOURNAL ADS 


of an endorsement by the manu- 
facturer, but it meant thousands 
of the best kind of year-around 
circulation at little, if any, cost— 
except for preparing copy and 
furnishing cuts. Thus, through 
its advertising, the Chicago As- 
bestos Table Mat Company has 
created a perpetual asset. It has 
been enabled to cut down its ad- 
vertising to a few mediums which 
have shown great returns in the 
past and depend on the advertising 
of manufacturers to keep its prod- 
uct before the dealer. The in- 
terest of both dealer and manu- 
facturer is to shut off complaints 
before cause has been given, so 
they can be depended upon to 
urge asbestos mats upon the con- 
sumer when new tables are 
bought. 

Of course, the problem of edu- 
cating present table owners to use 
“Peerless” mats is still in the 
solving. Perhaps some day the 
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company will put out other spe- 
cialties which it can push in com- 
bination, so that it will feel justi- 
fied in making a wider use of ad- 
vertising. But a table mat, unlike 
some products, lasts a lifetime, 
and selling as it does at a modest 
figure its advertising possibilities 
are somewhat restricted. This ex- 
plains the company’s present 
policy of using only a few medi- 
ums as against the long list of 
1912, just enough to carry the 
momentum given it then. 

The one fact in this story which 
should be carried away is the 
adaptability of the method to 
other businesses. If this table mat 
manufacturer was able to supple- 
ment his regular jobber outlet 
with thirty active furniture manu- 
facturers, who had other reasons 
outside of mere financial gain for 
pushing the advertised article, 
why cannot other advertisers 
apply the same principle? 


Studebaker Issues Merchandis- 


ing Booklet 
The Studebaker Corporation, of De- 
troit, has issued a sixty- -four- -page booklet 
for its dealers entitled “How to Make 
Money Selling Motor Cars,” which con- 
tains much sound merchandising advice 
for a man in any line of work. The 
contents is a series of practical talks 
“d vice-president and sales manager 
Benson. “Before you decide to 
eu motor cars analyze yourself thor- 
oughly and see if you are better fitted 
for this business than any other. Keep 
out of business till you can represent 
the right company. Don’t expect the 
company’s advertising to make sales for 
you; it needs your own efforts. Don’t 
try to handle more territory than you 
can do justice to; appoint a sub-dealer. 
Take great care in laying out your 
organization and keeping it running 
smoothly, choose your salesmen care- 
fully, and make your showroom repre- 
sent the best there is in your organiza- 
tion.” 


Beer heveitielnn i in New Eng- 
land 


Fenway lager, a new beer introduced 
by the Holland System, Inc., is being 
advertised in Boston and several other 
New England cities by the O’Malley 
Advertising Company, of Boston. The 
campaign opened with several pieces of 
“teaser” copy. 


Off Her- 


“Missouri Farmer” 
bert’s List 


George W. Herbert, Inc., Chicago, 
no longer represents the Missouri 
Farmer, published at Columbia, Mo. 
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Carl Hunt New Editor “Asso- 


ciated Advertising” 

The duties of P. S. Florea, who has 
for several years been secretary of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, have been enlarged, and he 
will in the future be general manager 
of the movement as well as secretary. 
An arrangement has been made whereby 
Mr. Florea_ will devote all of his 
energies to the movement. 

fhe new arrangement is in keeping 
with the —— of William kage d, 
president of the A. A. C. of W., = vs 
the movement should be put on a 
manent business __ basis. Presid: - 
Woodhead has: often said his greatest 
aspiration in connection with his ad- 
ministration as resident was to make 
the Associated Clubs a “going concern.” 

It is also announced that Carl Hunt 
has been appointed editor of Associated 
Advertising, the official organ of the 
Associated Ga, his duties beginning 
January 1. Mr. Hunt succeeds ‘Thomas 
Dreier, of Cambridge, Mass. The reason 
for the change 4 that the executive 
committee of the A. A. C. of W. found 
that the editor of the magazine should 
be in a position to devote all his time 
to it, which was impossible for Mr. 
Dreier to do. 

Mr. Hunt was for a number of years 
in the editorial departments of city 
newspapers and has later been in the 
advertising service business. The maga- 
zine will continue to be published from 
the offices of the secretary at Indian- 
apolis, and the office of the editor will 
be at the headquarters of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs at Indianapolis. 


Lee Anderson Leaves Chalmers 
to Go With Hupp 


Lee Anderson, advertising manager 
of the Chalmers Motor Company for 
the past five years, has resigned to be- 
come advertising manager of the Hupp 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit. He 
will take up his new duties January 1. 
Mr. Anderson was with the Detroit 
News for six: years before going with 
Chalmers. He is president of the De- 
troit Adcraft Club and a director of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce. 


Studebaker Corporation Dou- 
bles Profits 


The Studebaker Corporation, of De- 
troit, reports that, based on figures for 
the first nine months of the year, its 
net profits for 1914 will probably a 
the $4,000,000 mark, or _ practically 
twice what "they were in the preceding 
year. That their business has been un- 
usually good this year is evidenced by 
the fact that the company has been 
able to reduce its outstanding serial 
notes by $1,000,000, though only $800,- 
000 matured during that time. 


Sparton Uses Display Board 

The Sparks-Withington Company, of 
Jackson, Mich., is offering its dealers 
demonstrating "displa boards for its 
= hand-operated Sparton automobile 
norns, 
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We are proud, but not 
boastful, of our 1914 
records. A circulation 
erowth of a quarter of a 
million and the healthy 
increase of advertising 
revenue, over 1913, are 
most gratifying when 
considered with the 


business depression 
due to the war. 


We wish you so prosperous a New Year 
as ours gives promise of being. 


Collier’ 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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AFFLUENCE AND INFLUENCE 


For the purpose of ascertaining the wealth of Country 
Life in America’s readers, we conducted an investigation 
among our subscribers on Long Island, believing this to be 
representative of the sections where Country Life in 
America is read. From our investigation we found that 
90% of the subscribers owned property in their home 
towns alone valued as follows: 


5 % $1,000,000 and more 

15 % $ 100,000 to $1,000,000 
26%% $$ 25,000 to $ 100,000 
43144% $ 10,000 to $ 25,000 


Obviously, these figures merely suggest the total wealth 
and income of the subscribers of Country Life in America, 
but they are definite enough to prove the great purchasing 
power of this remarkable constituency. 


In the homes of such people Country Life in America 
wields a more powerful influence than any other publica- 
tion, for in no other publication has the combined function 
of affording entertainment and rendering service to people 
of this class been so effectively developed and executed. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City New York Boston Chicago Los Angeles 

















Plan and Results of Canada’s First 
Life Insurance Campaign 


How 


the Advertising Was Carried on to Meet the Needs of the Field 


Force 


By 


A’. the end of the first year of 
the mewspaper advertising 
campaign conducted by the Impe- 
rial Life Assurance Company of 
Canada in the Dominion, a book- 
let containing fifty-two of the ad- 
yvertisements, printed one on a 
page, was issued for general cir- 
culation and for the use of the 
agents. Some of the selling ideas 
growing out of this were decided- 
ly novel. One unusually success- 
ful agent, for instance, kept a 
number of the booklets in circula- 
tion among his prospects. When 


he canvassed a man for insurance 
and found him disposed to pro- 
crastinate, he read over to him 
two or three of the advertisements 
fitting his case, and left the book- 
let to be called for two days later. 


He found invariably that his pros- 
pect read the entire series in the 
interval; twenty-five per cent of 
his business was secured in this 
Way. 

This is especially interesting and 
important testimony because it is 
difficult to get any accurate idea 
as to the extent of the influence 
advertising has on life insurance, 
particularly where a new campaign 
is involved. 

Actual results were, indeed, 
shown in some few cases owing 
to special circumstances, as when 
it was found that the advertise- 
ment entitled “Until Death Do 
Us Part” was largely responsible 
ior the writing of a $10,000 policy 
on the life of a young man in 
Montreal. He had applied for in- 
iormation at the Montreal office. 


TEST OF ANOTHER KIND 


The instances mentioned relate 
to the assurance appeal. A test of 
. different kind seemed to show 
that the advertisements were being 
widely read and were doing their 
work. It was made just after the 
outhreak of the war in Europe. 
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Clifford Elvins 


An advertisement was prepared 
offering free a pocket map of Eu- 
rope to every man who should fi 
out and send in the coupon incor- 
porated in the advertisement. It 
was in exactly the same typo- 
graphical style as the series and 
was inserted three times only at 
intervals of three weeks, in each 
of the papers carrying the regular 
advertising. 

The ‘response was astonishing. 
Coupons were returned in thou- 
sands. Several persons also asked 
for premium rates, or other in- 
surance information. Some of 
these were successfully followed 
up. In one case, a Toronto busi- 
ness man telephoned to the head 
office for a map and incidentally 
mentioned’ that he would like to 
see a representative. The agent 
sent to see him returned inside of 
an hour with his application for 
a $5,000 policy. 

These cases are mentioned be- 
cause they illustrate three differ- 
ent uses of the advertising which 
an assurance company was able 
to make, namely, the direct stim- 
ulation of business, the provision 
of fresh sales material the inter- 
est in which had been heightened 
by its appearance in the newspa- 
pers, and the successful issue of a 
premium or novelty offer in con- 
nection with the straight assur- 
ance appeal. 

The Imperial Life had long felt 
that its business would benefit 
from aggressive newspaper adver- 
tising, and plans had been laid so 
that when the agency organiza- 
tion had reached a point where 
the waste circulation would not be 
too great, and when some means 
could be devised for financing the 
campaign, it would be undertaken. 

There is a real problem con- 
nected with the financing for all 
life assurance companies. The 
premium paid in the first year is 
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insufficient to cover expenses and 
provide the policy reserve. So in- 
stead of the sale of a policy yield- 
ing immediate profit, as would the 
sale of a pair of shoes or a cake 
of soap, it creates an immediate 
liability, and for the time being 
necessitates borrowing from sur- 
plus a portion of the money neces- 
sary to carry the.policy during its 
early years. 

Assurance companies are be- 
coming every year more and more 


INK 


not expect that any large amount 
of new business would result di- 
rectly. It was thought the adver- 
tising would facilitate the selling 
of Imperial policies, thereby mak- 
ing the agents’ efforts more suc- 
cessful. This, in turn, would 
facilitate organization work by at- 
tracting to the company the better 
class of insurance salesmen. It 
was also thought the advertising 
would be helpful in making policy- 
holders more persistent in paying 

premiums. This 





would reduce the 





waste from lapses and 
surrenders so prev- 
alent in the insur- 
ance business. 


=< 
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Penniless Old Men 


You know many of them—men who 
in their prime made plenty of money, 

but who spentas freely as they earned. 

Old age finds them in a sorry plight. 


You don’t expect to be without means of 
support when you grow old, do you? 
Neither did they. But you can escape their 
bitter experience if you will. 

A few dollars saved each year and invested 
in an Imperial Endowment Policy will pro- 
vide the means to keep you in comfort in 
your old age. Or it will take care of your 
family should death cail you early 


Fill out an¢ return the coupon below and we'll send 
you full information free 


THE IMPERIAL LIFE 


Assurance Company of Canada 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 


‘ hand 1914: 


COPY THAT SETS YOU THINKING 
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AGENCY MANAGERS 
CONTRIBUTED 


Accordingly, the di- 
rectors authorized the 
commencement of the 
campaign early in 
1913. The agency staff 
loyally fell in with the 
plan, and the mana- 
gers contributed per- 
sonally an additional 
25 per cent to the 
company’s appropria- 
tion. 

Twenty influential 
newspapers, including 
three weeklies, cover- 
ing the best-organized 
territory, were cho- 
sen; and the cam- 
paign began in May. 

The advertisements, 
which were six 
inches, double col- 
umn, appeared twice 
a week in each daily 
and alternate wecks 
in the weeklies. 


desirous of giving their field forces 
the benefits of advertising sup- 
port. They are practically a unit 
as to the wisdom of doing so. 
If only there were a further frac- 
tion of profit in the first premi- 
ums out of which the advertising 
investment might be made, there 
would be no question for most of 
the companies: they would adver- 
tise at once. ; 

The Imperial seems to have 
possessed a little more than the 
common degree of faith. It did 


To a large extent the copy has 
been educational and sentimental. . 
The advertisements have advo- 
cated the benefits of life insurance 
rather than the merits of the 
company, and have avoided tech- 
nical discussion. The headlines 
of a few of them will sufficiently 
indicate their tenor. “A Baby 
Was Born To-Day: Its Father 
Died Yesterday.” “Has Your 
Wife a Trade?” “Will Your 
Widow Dress as Well as Your 
Wife Does?” “If He Died, the 
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Business Would Die.” “Penniless 
Old Men.” In other words, they 
carried the question up to the last 
logical conclusion and tried to 
get the readers of the ads to face 
the question: “Afterward— 
what?” The ad “Penniless Old 
Men” has proved the most effect- 
ive advertisement to date, except- 
ing the war-map ad, possibly be- 
cause it touches the selfish or am- 
bitious in man’s nature. 
‘the company cannot expect a 
full demonstration for several 
years, but it regards the various 
traceable results as symptoms of 
the generating power of publicity. 

The campaign was the first at- 
tempt made by any life assurance 
company to advertise nationally 
in Canada. Spasmodic advertis- 
ing has been done at one point 
and another at different times and 
by different companies. One com- 
pany had advertised in two To- 
ronto morning dailies regularly 
for many years. 

But now that the co-operative, 
non-partisan, educational adver- 
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tising which it was proposed 
should be conducted jointly by all 
the companies operating in Can- 
ada has been indefinitely post- 
poned, the indications are that 
other companies will try their for- 
tune at national advertising. 


Gas Company’s Publicity Man 


Becomes Editor 

Fenton Kelsey has resigned from the 
editorship of The Gas Record, Chicago, 
to become identified with the Philadel- 
phia Public. Ledger in an_ executive 
capacity. He is succeeded by Milt 
Saul, who has been director of adver- 
tising for the Atlanta, Ga., Gas Light 
Company for four years. Prior to that 
he served for five years as Washington 
correspondent of the Atlanta Journal 
and was also managing editor of the 
Atlanta Georgian. 


National City Bank Issues 


Magazine 

The National City Bank, New York, 
is publishing a monthly house-organ 
entitled “The Americas,” devoted to 
the extension of our South American 
trade. The third issue, dated Decem- 
ber, 1914, has now appeared. Of spe- 
cial interest is a study of economic 
conditions in the Argentine Republic. 
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Legislation in Congress 
Affecting Advertising 


Some of the Bills That Will Be 
Brought to a Vote at the Winter 
Session—Among the Possibilities 
Are the Oldfield Bill and Sev- 
eral. of the So-called “Pure 
Fabrics” Bills 
Special Washington Correspondence 
T is something of an axiom 
among persons who watch 

legislation at Washington that it 

is futile to expect that much head- 
way will be gained by measures 
of a special character that come 
up for attention during a “short 
session” of Congress. On this 
premise it would appear that the 
present Congress, which is. to pass 
out of existence on March 4 next, 
would have little opportunity be- 
tween December and March (with 

a holiday recess intervening) to 

consider much legislation other 

than that embraced in the appro- 
priation bills and other compulsory 
matters. 

However, the present situation 
is peculiar in that Congress, in the 
long session which was concluded 
only a few weeks ago, considered 
and disposed of most of the im- 
portant questions which had a 
place on the legislative programme 
of the present national administra- 
tion. This leaves the decks clear, 
in a measure, for the considera- 
tion at the short session of the 
pet projects of various members 
whieh, if they have never had the 
sanction of the majority party 
leaders, have not been specifically 
disapproved of. Furthermore, in 
not a few instances Congressmen 
who cherish legislative hobbies of 
their own were given implied 
promises that as a reward for 
their regularity and devotion to 
the majority programme at the 
long session they should have op- 
portunity at the present short 
session to bring their pet projects 
to a vote. 


STRONG MINORITY REPORT’ ON OLD- 
FIELD BILL LIKELY 


This may serve as an explana- 
tion of the appearance upon the 
calendar of the Oldfield bill, if 


that measure is brought to vote ~ 
as its author is confident it will 
be. However, if it becomes ap- 
parent that the Oldfield bill is io 
really come to a showdown, a 
vigorous minority report in dissent 
from the majority report (already 
Treviewed in PRINTERS’ INK) will 
be presented. This protest against 
the bill will probably be written 
by Congressman Morrison and it 
is expected that at least three or 
four members of the Patent Com- 
mittee will sign it. 

The proposal to tax tobacco 
coupons and other premium cou- 
pons given as inducements for ‘the 
purchase of goods at retail, which 
was the subject of extended hear- 
ings some months ago, was post- 
poned for consideration at the 
short session and may receive at- 
tention. It is possible but not very 
probable that a vote will be taken 
on the measure providing for a 
tax upon mail-order business. The 
suggestion for an increase in the 
second-class mail rate was another 
that was put over until the short 
session, but representatives of 
publishers in Washington seem to 
feel confident that there will be 
no action on this matter until a 
report has been submitted to Con- 
gress by the special commission 
that has been for several years 
past engaged in the investigation 
of this subject. 

There are not less than three 
bills in committee which have as 
their object the conferring upon 
manufacturers or advertisers oi 
the right to fix the resale price, 
ahd if the Oldfield bill, which 
aims at this principle, is brought 
to a vote and defeated it is likely 
that the advocates of price main- 
tenance will make a strong effort 
to have one or more of the bills 
reported out of committee and 
brought to vote. 

The present short session is also 
likely to see attempts to secure thie 
disposition of some or all of the 
various “pure fabrics” bills, which 
are pending before Congress- 
bills which aim to require the 
placing of the name of the manu- 
facturer or other informative or 
identifying labels upon such goods 
as shoes, fabrics, watchcases, rul) 
ber goods, etc. 
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you can’t grow a garden by 

merely turning over the soil— 
seed planting and careful atten- 
tion are necessary accessories. 


You can’t*’make a magazine interesting 
to a reader or profitable to an advertiser 
by inserting a given number of text pages 
between two highly decorated covers. 


Hearst’s becomes a flat publication with 
the March issue—-not alone to please the 
advertiser but the reader as well. 


It will be a fine example of typography 
and interest. It will have commanding 
“attention value”—that is what you, the 
advertiser, wants and will get. 


FORMS FOR MARCH CLOSE FEBRUARY Ist. 
Pages at $850 per page—half pages, quarter 
pages pro rata. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


“Tt commands attention” 


119 West 40th St., Marquette Bldg., 
New York. Chicago, Il. 
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76,810 Replies 
In 30 Days 


In the 30 days following the publication of the 
November issue of Ture Lapies’ HoME Journat, the 
editors received 76,810 letters of inquiry or comment 
inspired by the magazine. + 

A page illustrating Christmas gifts to be made at 
home brought 16,994 requests for a booklet, each 
enclosing four cents in stamps. 


The Needlework Editors had 16,706 letters. 


One column of gifts that little girls could make 
brought 2247 letters from mothers asking for direc- 
tions. 

Reprints of the cover by Harrison Fisher at ten 
cents each (or 3 for 25c.) were asked for by 7706 
women. 1858 women asked for advice about the 
care of their babies. 1600 children sent in-stories 
written by them to fit the Flossie Fisher Funnies 
pictures. 

The correspondence of some of the other depart- 
ments—a number of which were represented in the 
November issue only by a tiny card one inch deep— 
was as follows: 


The organization of a Sunday- 

school class . . . . ... . 1743 letters 
Crépe paper-rope weaving . 7109 letters 
Cooking and the table . . . 1281 letters 
Ideas for home parties . . . 1568 letters 
Gifts for friends owning auto- 

mobiles . . ' . . . 1258 letters 
Planning the house and garden 3673 letters 
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Arranging the hair . . . . . 3167 letters 
Trimming the hat . . . . . 1073 letters 
Styles and homie dressmaking 1696 letters 


Drama, literature and women’s 
club papers. . . . .. . . 1146 letters 


When we consider what sending a letter means— 
laying down the magazine, getting pen and paper, 
writing, addressing, enclosing postage for reply — 

When we consider the scores of household duties 
that may interfere between the impulse to write and 
the actual mailing of the inquiry— 

When we consider that many of the things shown 
in THE JOURNAL may be copied by a woman with- 
out further directions— 

When we consider that most of the contents of the 
publication do not even suggest correspondence— 

Then we can realize what a volume of 76,810 let- 
ters in one month means. 

It means keenness in reading. It means careful 
scrutiny of all the contents of THe Journau. It 
means responsiveness to suggestion. 

It betokens a tendency which is one of the most 
valuable characteristics that a magazine can offer to 
its advertisers. “ 

It betokens a tendency to act. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Besides the special features from time to time, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 24 specific depart- 
ments through which its editors offer free personal ser- 
vice to readers through correspondence. 
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Home Lire 


Announces the 
Appointment of 


Mr. Cecil W. Wilson 


As Advertising Manager 
with headquarters in 
Chicago 
and of 


Mr. H. M. Thurber 


as Eastern Manager 
with headquarters in 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York 
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The Railroad Market 


nd How to Sell It 


Whe 2 fikseaioni Work Must Be 
lone to Get a Product Into 
the Railroads—Side-Stepping the 
Profit- Wrecking Competition of 

e Purchasing Department— 
ifow Valspar Copy Is Planned 


OM all appearances the 
railroads are entering into a 
period of buying activity. 
ther it is a feeling of opti- 
on account of the Eastern 
ht rate decision recently 
led down, or a condition that 
no Jonger be neglected, re- 
is to be seen, but there are 
istakable indications of late 
this great market is open- 
ing up for advertisers. The 
$2,000,000 contract recently 
placed with the General Elec- 
Company by the Chicago, 
lwaukee & St. Paul is only one 
many signs pointing that way. 
This road is planning to spend 
nother $11,000,000 on electrifica- 
tion work in the Rockies within 
next few years. Other roads 
placing good-sized contracts 
rails and materials, and in the 
pinion of an official of the C. M. 
& St. P. the favorable rate de- 
ision will loosen an avalanche of 
rders. 
So then, the question of getting 
hare of this business becomes 
timely importance. No matter 
hat the line may be—fountain 
pens, machine tools or office fur- 
ure—to sell the railroads, and 
sell them right, means much to an 
lvertiser. And in spite of ex- 
isting opinions to the contrary, it 
is not so difficult as it seems, if 
one understands railroad organi- 
mn and knows when and where 
ring pressure to bear. 
he secret of selling a quality 
luct to a railroad—meaning a 
luect which cannot be sold on 
irely price basis—is knowing 
men in the organization 
t be sold. A good illustration 
lis is seen in the recent ex- 
nee of a large rubber goods 
ifacturer who was trying to 
duce a line of steam hose to 
of the Eastern lines. For 


years he had been calling on the 
purchasing agent. Time after 
time he called without making 
any noticeable headway. The 
purchasing agent appeared con- 
vinced that the hose was a supe- 
rior grade to what he was using, 
but somehow he never gave the 
rubber manufacturer the long 
hoped-for order. 

One day the rubber man was 
out to lunch with a machine tool 
manufacturer who had built up 
his business by selling the rail- 
roads. Naturally the conv ersation 
soon turned that way. “How did 
you manage to get your machines 
in?” asked the rubber goods man- 
ufacturer. .“I have been calling 
on the purchasing agent of the 
road now for almost two years, 
and I seem just as far away from 
an order as ever.” 


FINDING THE MEN TO SELL 


“Yes, and you will call for two 
more years with the same results,” 
replied his friend, “unless you do 
more headwork and less _ foot- 
work. I had the very same ex- 
perience. I hadn’t been in busi- 
ness very long before I read in a 
report of the Railway Business 
Association that the railroads 
bought on an average $t,250,000,- 
000 worth of goods a year. I 
looked over the list. It included 
items such as cars, locomotives, 
electrical and signal supplies, iron, 
steel, lumber, machinery and shop 
equipment, rails, engineering and 
contractors equipment, paint, var- 
nish, fuel, rubber eo printing, 
stationery, offic appliances, 
stoves, lubricants, office furniture, 
terminal equipment, and a. hun- 
dred and one other things. I 
could see no reason why I, too, 
could not sell this great billion 
dollar market. It looked so easy. 
T didn’t know then that this whole 
business was literally confined to 
less than 400 firms, with four 
times that number struggling to 
get in. If I had, I would have 
thought first and acted afterwards, 
but I took the usual course— 
joined the bread-line outside of 
the purchasing agent’s office. 

“Tt was some time before the 
truth dawned on me. Then I 
awoke to the great fact that rail- 
roads are not organized like a 
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manufacturing establishment. In 
the first place they stretch out 
over thousands of miles and you 
cannot always get in touch with 
the man who must use the equip- 
ment, and secondly there is a 
more complex distribution of re- 
sponsibility, calling for consequent 
complex distribution of selling 
effort. So I set out to study 


railroad organization and find out 
just what men I had to sell upon 
the good qualities of my machine. 

“I bought a book on the sub- 
ject, and had several talks with 
friends in the service of the big- 
I also talked to the 


ger systems. 
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At this point a requisition is mad 
out and sent along the line unt 
it reaches the superintendent o 
motive power. Up to this stag 
it has been easy ‘sailing. M 
salesmen might have done goo 
work in the shop, and my dril 
press might have been specifie 
but all this work often goes fc 
nothing unless the superintende: 
of motive power and the high 
officials have been thoroughly edi 
cated. The efficiency tendency ha 
struck the railroad, just as it ha 
other industries, and _ reduce: 
manufacturing or operating co: 
is a vital argument. 





Challenge by the 

Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ 
Association 

to the Varnish Manufacturer 


“Do you tnow abou ie swe 
tanks in the Reed Hw ie 
densano el 
worl! mor stain or turn white under 


This challenge was made to Varnish manufacturers 
by the association just before its recent meeting 
at Nashville, Tenn, and Valentine & Company was 
the only concern which answered the challenge—be- 
cause Valspar 1s the only varnish in the world that 
will stand the test suggested 


The result was the sensation in the history of the 
Railway Painters’ Association. 





Official Thanks for Valentine & Company 
by the Railway Painters’ Organization 


4 representative of Valentine & Company 
thoroughly demonstrated Valspar, and proved its 
waterproof qualities. 


. . 
Valentine & Company recerved the official thanks 
of the organization by unanimous vote 


Never in the history of varnish making has there been 
such a complete and overwhelming demonstration 
of the superiority of one varnish over a// others 


This 1s great news for the railway paint shops of the 
country, steam and electric. 


ihe Valspar qualities are just as important in the 
~~ of cars, metal or wood, as they are in the 
uta of locomotives. 


Valspar is not only absolutely impervious to hot and 
cold water It 1s also soapy water proof, ammonia 
proof, etc. It dries out of dust in two hours or less 
and hard over mght 

Cut off the coupon and mail to Vatent ine & Company 50 


went to know more about Valspar. e shall be glad 
d ny or all seiiatsot your company. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 FOURTH AVENUE NEW VORK CITY 








ONE OF VALSPAR’S DOUBLE PAGES 
editor of one of the technical 
papers, a young railroad man who 
had started out as a fireman and 
worked his way up, later gradu- 
ating into the journalistic field. 
Here I got just the information I 
wanted. I found just what hap- 
pened when the foreman in a 
locomotive shop wants a new 
drill-press. 


BUYING MECHANISM IN 
ACTION 


THE 


“T found that the foreman had 
to take the matter up with his 
general foreman, who in turn 
talks it over with the master 
mechanic or shop superintendent. 


DIRECTED AT THE RAILROAD MARKET 


“Now you have to do the sam 
thing. You will never sell your 
hose by worrying the purchasing 
agent. You will have to educat« 
the master car-builder, the me- 
chanical engineer, the superintend 
ent of motive power and finally 
the vice-president in charge of 
operation.” 

According to our informant, 
the rubbér goods manufacturer 
acted on the tip, undertook th: 
educational work, and now has a 
comfortable income from this ore 
sales outlet. How he did it | 
don’t know, but there are sever! 
ways in which he could have gor: 
about it. 
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“I HAVE READ SYSTEM, THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF BUSINESS, FOR MANY YEARS 
AND IT HAS ADDED TO MY INTELLI- 


GENCE. ITS WRITERS ARE PRACTI- 
CAL MEN AND USUALLY SUCCEED 
IN BRINGING THE MILK OF THE 
COCOANUT INTO A SINGLE ARTICLE.” 


























z 
3 
: 


BUILDERS 


HENRY CLEWS 


PRESIDENT OF HENRY CLEWS & COMPANY 


in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 


NUMBER XVI 
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The first, and logical way 
would have been to create a dis- 
tinct division of his sales depart- 
ment under the management of 
some one posted on railroad sell- 
ing. The salesmen of this depart- 
ment would work on the practical 
men, as well as those who must 
O. K. the requisition, thus having 
the make or brand specified at the 
starting point of the requisition, 
and sidestepping the price-cutting 
competition in the purchasing 
agent’s office. To do this success- 
fully these salesmen 
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This also holds true in copy 
for railroad journals which 
offer the most popular means of 
covering the railroad field, and 
doing the vast educational work 
necessary without running up the 
cost of selling. The most effect- 
ive copy used in the railroad 
field is that which briefly and 
concretely shows the results a 
product accomplished in a graphic, 
“can’t-slide-off” manner. 

A recent double-page spread 
used in a railway journal by 





should be armed with 
concrete arguments in 
graphic form, so that 
that official can be 
shown just what the 
machine or product is 
doing under similar 
conditions for others. 


DON’T TALK ABOUT 
OTHER RAILROADS 


But it must be re- 
membered that there 
is a certain jealousy 
among these buyers 
which must be taken 


In Railroad Shops They Expect More 
crom Bardons & Oliver Turret Lathes 
And They Get It 


Here's a rush order for a hundred Guide Cup Covers. The 
foreman turns it over to a No 7 Bardons & Oliver because rapid 
work is wanted, and 1n less than two hours the job 1s done. 


Operation—Chucking (lathe is not stopped 
re 


in 
ing and inse: 10 seconds 


rung) 
Boring and facing to ft mouth of 
cup 4s 








into consideration. I 
know a salesman for 
a big Western paint 
manufacturer who 
lost a nice order by 
telling a master car- 
builder that he ought 
to use a certain paint 
because the lines East 
(the eastern division 
of his same _ road) 
were using it. Do 
you think he thought 
any more of the paint 
for that reason? Not 
by a long shot. The 
master car-builder on 
the lines East, in his 
estimation represent- 
ed the height of in- 
competence, and the fact that 
the Eastern road did a thing a 
certain way was the best reason 
on earth why he should do it the 
opposite way. Anyway, he wanted 
something that would make a 
better showing than the other 
fellow—not something just the 
same. And so it goes, railroad 
men are made of the same clay 
as the rest of us—and their minds 
tun in the same channels. 








Many railway shops have increa 
efficiency in turret machine work with Bardons 
& Oliver Turret Lathes. 1 


May we send you our catalogue and data as to what Bardons 
liver machines can do on your work? 


Total for each 


ecause setting 

—the time saved by air chucks, convenience 
nd many other exclusive advantages for 
le range of work 


Bardons & Oliver 
Cleveland, O. 
No. . 
tire wraieg 
Cups More 


7 
jude 
Than One Pet, 
Minute 








PICTURING THE RESULT OF ONE HOUR’S WORK OF THE 


LATHE 


Valentine & Co., manufacturers 
of Valspar Varnish, illustrates 
how effective copy to this field 
can be planned with little effort. 
Instead of taking a page or two 
to talk about the general good 
qualities ef its varnish, the com- 
pany took a paragraph of a letter 
sent out by the Railway Painters’ 
Association to a number of var- 
nish manufacturers. Then it ex- 
plained to the publication’s read- 
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ers, how they had accepted the 
challenge and showed the results 
of the test in graphic form. It 
is safe to say, that no official, 
however busy, would fail to see 
and heed this vital and forceful 
exploitation of varnish. 

Of course it is even easier to 
drive home the advantages of a 
machine tool or equipment, a 
good example being a Bardons 
& Oliver advertisement in a re- 
cent issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette, which showed a lathe in 
action, with the pictured result of 
one hour’s work. A cross-section 
of the piece referred to, with 
data regarding a certain job, 
makes it easy for the experienced 
mechanic and official to see at a 
glance the cost-cutting possibili- 
ties of that particular lathe. Copy 
of this type is almost sure to get 
a slice of the $10,000,000 invested 
on an average every year in ma- 
chine tools by the big railroad 
buyers. 


LINKING UP ADVERTISING 
SELLING 


With the right kind of sales- 
men, men who know the ropes, 
and well directed, persistent ad- 
vertising the cost of selling this 
field is not as great as imagined. 
In fact, judged by the size of the 
market and its many advantages 
from the standpoint of prestige 
and repeat business, it costs less 
to sell in the long run than the 
average commercial market—but 
it is not business that can be car- 
ried away on the first call. It 
calls for establishing sales con- 
nections in the large railway buy- 
ing centers, such as Chicago, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Montreal. 
It means a willingness to do some 
hard educational work, and to 
prepare. sales material in the 
form of photographs and charts 
which will absolutely convince the 
most time-hampered official. It 
means standardizing your firm 
and product, not only with the 
men in charge of that division of 
work, but throughout the whole 
organization. The organization 
should be made to appreciate and 
value your product after it is in- 
troduced. To the manufacturer 
willing and able to do this a vast 


AND 
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and profitable market is open; 
a market which no longer need he 
won over the lunch table, or 
through a friend of a friend of 
the president’s, but by honest, 
straightforward sales promotional 
work, 


Plans Made to Advertise Cin- 
cinnati 


The Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club, 
which was called upon by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city to submit its 
ideas of the best means to advertise the 
city, has filed its suggestions with the 
Chamber. These include a comprehen. 
sive plan, several of the ideas sub- 
mitted having been developed at a joint 
luncheon held a week or so ago by thie 
Advertisers’ Club and the publicity and 
convention committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Chief among these is th: at 
of a systematic campaign in the city it- 
self, beginning with the schools, for the 
purpose of eliminating the idea that 
Cincinnati cannot do things. Among 
other suggestions made were the adop. 
tion of a municipal slogan _— y ex 
pressing the spirit of the city; the dis- 
tribution among the press of the country 
of news-matter arising in the city, as 
well as proper attention to the needs of 
the hundred publications in Cincinnati, 
in the trade journal, religious and _ other 
fields; the organization of manufactur- 
ers for the purpose of advertising « 
operatively in their several fields, pow 
other specific ideas designed for the gen- 
eral purpose of “selling”? Cincinnati, as 
a live, progressive and busy city, to the 
country at large. In carrying out these 
and other ideas available along the same 
line, there is available the fund of $100,- 
000 subscribed by the pub‘ic for adver 
tising purposes. 


St. Louis’ Safety First Cam- 


paign 


The St. Louis Transit Company is 
printing a constantly changing series of 
outside and inside Safety First street- 
car signs. Their latest move is the print 
ing of cards furnished by the pubiic, 
with name of the writer, in the car ves- 
tibules. Some of the epigrams that have 
appeared are these: “Be as careful as 
the motorman.” “Don’t cross in front 
of a moving car to save time; beiter 
save yourself,” “Safety first; don’t talk 
to the motorman.” ‘The safety of pas 
sengers and the rules of the company 
forbid conversation with passengers 
Please help me observe this rule.—The 
Motorman.” ‘What are YOU doing to 
cut down the number of accidents?” 
“Don’t take chances; the odds are al! 
against you.”’ 


Frank W. Farnsworth. Detroit man- 
ager of the J. Walter Thompson Con- 
pany, and Gordon W. Kingsbury, adver- 
tising manager of the Diamond Cry stal 
Salt Company, have recently complé ~ 
a series of lectures on manufacture 
advertising before the class in adve: "is 
ing at the Detroit Y. M. C. A. 
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Sia Have Tremendous Sales P ower 


The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany, one of the world’s largest advertisers, 
have made ‘Velvet Joe” a national 
advertising character. His portrait appears 
in the pages of newspapers, magazines 
and on billboards —eVerywhere there are 
people to see and read. 


A good wife, a good 
pipe, an’ a good con- THE 


science - thar’s gga SMOOTHEST 


nearer Heaven in 


geog’aphy. 9 wat foe” TOBACCO 


But the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company do not stop there; they realize 
that the last reminding Word must be 
spoken by ‘“‘Velvet Joe” in the store 
where the smoker fills his pouch, so they 
use attractive framed S42 printed in 
eight colors, something over a foot wide 
and nearly four feet long, to say it. 


. 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 
Passaic, N.J. New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


Sirens Should carry your sales message 
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UA 


es 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Unlike any other paper” 


Because we use so. 
many kinds of publi- 
cations for our own 
advertising, our opin- 
ion should help adver- 
tisers and agencies 
who are seeking facts 
about farm papers 
generally. 


How we intend Farm 
Journal space shall be 
sold is just one of the 
points covered in 
January Gumption. 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


tO 


| nati, whose advertising 


| time, according to 


| eee: -Manville 


| Scotmints Likely to Be Nation- 
ally Advertised 


The Scotmint comeeny. of Cincin- 

or the distri- 
bution of “Scotmints”™ was described 
some time ago in Printers’ INK, has 
completed negotiations which will, in 
all probability, result in its entering 
the national advertising field in a short 
rancis L. Scott, 
who originated “‘Scotmints” and has, in 


| the short space of a single year, 


achieved a real advertising success. Mr. 
Scott has disposed of the company to 


| New York interests, who have incor- 
| porated a new company under the same 


name, in Delaware, with a capital stock 
of $250,000. He retains a royalty in- 
terest, however, and will also act as 
advertisin manager for the company in 
New York, besides looking after the 
manufacturing, which, with the rest of 
the business, has been transferred from 
Cincinnati to New York. 

The New York campaign of the com- 
pany, which has been in progress for 
several months in the newspapers and 
transportation lines, is meeting with 
pronounced success, and plans have 
been perfected for the invasion of the 
New England territory along the same 
lines. his will ractically cover the 
entire country. fhe company’s New 
York address is 22 East Twenty-second 
Street, where its offices and gai 
turing plant will be located after Jar 
ary 1 


Government’s Figures on 


Tobacco Consumption 


An increase in the year’s output of 
cigars, a two-billion increase in the 
year’s output of cigarettes and a com: 
fortable increase in the production of 
smoking tobacco were shown in the re- 
cent report of the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington, D. C., for 
the calendar year of 1913. The output 
of the tobacco industry and a compari- 
son of its various items with the cor- 
responding ones of 1912 have been set 
forth as follows: 

Large cigars, 7,571,507,834, increase 


| 527,250,599; small cigars, 959,409,161, 


decrease 95,782,824; cigarettes, 15,555,- 


| 692,661, increase 2,388,599,146; manu- 


factured tobacco, 448,874,569 pounds, 
increase 8,394,626 pounds. 

The report indicated a decrease of 
267 in the number of cigar and cigarette 
factories, which the trade has taken to 
indicate the usual decrease in the num- 
ber of cigar factories. Accounts for 
20,288 cigar manufacturers, including 
447 manufacturers of cigarettes, were 
rendered by the Department during the 
year. There was an increase of 31 in 
the number of tobacco and snuff fac- 
tories operated in 1918, as compared 
with the number of these in 1912. 


| Johns-Manville Account Goes 


to Seaman 


All of the advertising of the H. W. 
Company will be 
andled henceforth by Frank Seaman, 
Inc. The Frank Presbrey Company has 
had a portion of the account in the 
past. 
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Making Bees Advertise 
Honey 


“Airline’ Honey Is Introduced by 
Special Honey Week, With Bees 
Working in Dealers’ Windows— 
Newspaper Copy Shows Worth 
of Honey as a Food—Results of 
Chicago Campaign 





EEING the bees work—this is 

always fascinating, and many 
city people have never been per- 
mitted to inspect the bee’s work- 
shop in the open country. So the 
A. I. Root Company, of Medina, 
Ohio, is taking the bees into the 
cities and demonstrating the proc- 
ess of honey-making in store win- 
dow s. 

The Root company has been in 
the bee business for years. It 
publishes a paper, Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, and produces bees 
and bee keepers’ supplies in large 
quantities. Airline honey, the 
trade-marked name of the product 
advertised, is packed in sanitary 
packages for public consumption. 
It is an interesting fact that Air- 
line comb honey is the only comb 
honey that is graded, wrapped in 
waxed paper, cardboard box and 
paper wrapper and trade-marked. 

When the Root company decides 
to enter a new territory the first 
step is to plan a “Honey Week” 
advertising campaign. A_ repre- 
sentative list of grocers in the city 
selected are offered a hive of 
bees for window-display purposes 
during “Honey Week.” The aver- 
age dealer recognizes that a hive 
of bees will be a big window at- 
traction and attract people to his 
store. He is given the bee exhibit 
provided he stocks enough goods 
to make an attractive window 
trim and have enough to take care 
of the demand during “Honey 
Week.” 


NOVELTY OF DISPLAY MAKES IT PAY 
BIG 

















It is an expensive proposition to 
exhibit 50 to 100 individual glass 
hives of live bees in grocery-store 
windows scattered over a large 
city, but the amount of honey 
which the bees actually move from 
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ThisWeek 
is 
Honey Week 


in Chicago 





special advantage to 
the dealers who have 
the bees and honey on 
display in their win- 
dows. 

The combination of 
effective newspaper ad- 
vertising, painstaking 
dealer work and the 
demonstration by the 
bees makes the plan 
When you see a crowd around a grocer’s window this successful, as instanced 
week, edge your way in and see the busy bees hard at by the recent Chicago 
work on comb and honey—in glass front beehives. campaign. 


The bees and hives have been shipped from our own apiaries at p 
Medina, Ohio—"the Home of the Honey Bees"”—ust to give you Nearly $6,000 worth 
of honey was sold ‘to 


an idea of how hard Nature works to give you that pure, delicious. 
al sweet— 
= the. trade before the 
demonstrations began. 


e 6 
r In About 400 new deal- 


ers were secured and 

75 dealers put in a 

stock of not less than 

iene aiuh aries clean dtnehttetn 4°89 «Cates each in or- 

asis any other branded, well advertised article better der to receive the win- 

than the old “Bulk goods” ithasreplacedin your pantry. dow display of bees. 

Experience has made you demand brands for their assarance of unl- Ki 4 ® A 

saan an og 75 special ex 

goodness, protects from coptenination and prevents substitation: ibits were scattered 

or the same reasons, and because it is the very cram ofthe boner = throughout the city so 
yield, put Airline Honey on your list of brands to be asked for. 

Ask Your Dealer 


that every section was 
te ut represen , 
pa ed sey p Se ted. Only one 
ta goanerve Sever, Giesalioets and pry 


dealer in a locality was 

given an exhibit so 

— A t Boe ren pena, oa that the dealer who 
Oe ae. put in a large stock 
was given every ad- 
vantage in securing the 
business in his neigh- 
borhood. Special advertising 


ibaa Sahinsinses sda aoonanin Stan 


“ies 





NEWSPAPER COPY DIRECTING ATTENTION TO THE WINDOWS 


the grocers’ shelves makes it a 


profitable way of introducing Air- 
line Honey into new territories. 
The majority of dealers see in 
the exhibit a big advertisement 
for the store and naturally lend 
full co-operation in making 
“Honey Week” a success. 

In preparing for the week a 
newspaper advertising campaign is 
carried on in the newspapers de- 
scribing honey goodness, telling 
how it is made by bees and how 
Airline is prepared and packed. 

This advertising is illustrated 
with photographic reproductions 
of scenes in the apiaries where 
Airline Honey is made. 

Just before “Honey Week” 
special advertising appears which 
calls attention to the window ex- 
hibits of beehives containing real 
live bees at work in the hives, 
building the comb and working 
on the honey. This copy is of 


cards and posters were used in 
every window exhibit, and the 
newspaper advertisements and the 
live bee exhibits resulted in a big 
sale of honey. In a few days 
after “Honey Week” had opened 
many dealers were re-ordering 
stock. 


” Plans in Detroit 
Well Worked Out 


The “Safety First Society of Detroit” 
has adopted an official emblem and seal 
adaptable to stationery, buttons, and 
— any purpose the society may 

have use for. Motion pictures illus- 
trating accidents due to carelessness and 
slides bearing slogans and warnings 
will also be used in an extensive “safety 
first”? campaign. 


“Safety. First 


Editor Joins Auto Company 

W. Robinson, formerly editor of La 
Presse, a ontreal newspaper, has 
joined the Wagenhals Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
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A Complete Window 
_ Display Service That 
Eliminates Waste 


Your product, your dealer and the con- 
sumer, can be more closely connected by 
means of Sales Producing Displays, properly 


installed in your dealers’ windows. 


Attractive, intelligent window display does 
its work without lost motion. It makes the 
sale on the spot before the Consumer’s desire 
for your goods is cooled by distance or time. 


The Bureau, national in scope, is prepared 
to secure the use of dealers’ windows— to create 
and actually install displays in these windows 
—and to furnish practical plans and sugges- 
tions for increasing the sale of advertised pro- 
ducts, by means of thousands of displays shown 
simultaneously in all parts of the country. 

We take entire charge of your Window Dis- 
play work, in large and small towns, and handle 
it on a systematic basis, that will eliminate 
waste, and secure full advantage of the tremen- 
dous selling force of your dealers’ windows. 

On request, the Bureau, after careful study of 
your requirements, will be pleased to prepare a 
practical plan suited to your particular needs. 

It will pay you to investigate this Service. Write 
for details to-day. 


Send for a copy of our new book 
“SCIENTIFIC WINDOW DISPLAY” 


bound in boards and attractively printed. Free to 
all National Advertisers. 


The International Dealer Service Bureau 
1276 West Third Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Strong. 
Strong. 


Stro 


Use Posters 


Poster Advertising Associati¢ 


‘ee apresietet oy yaa Protective Co..........--se0 
riggs 
Official Ivan B, Nordhem Co 
ice has guinea The A, de Montluzin Advertising Co 
Solicit costes Selling vad 
eo. Enos Throo 
Solcitors Wall’s National 
C. R. Atchison 
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HE longer Poster Advertising 

appears the greater its cumulative 
power. Being continuous there is no 
lapse*in its effect. 


This is one of the reasons for the suc- 
cesses among national poster advertisers. 
The others are quite as interesting. 


Write us or any Official Solicitor for 
estimates or other information. 


20) Steger Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


110 West 40th Street, New York City 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

agg = Trust ee Nog 7 age Oo. 


5 Fullerton Buildi ng, § t, Louis, Mo. 
8th Floor, Tower Building, Chi 1, 
5th Avenue Building, New Yor City 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Sa ea ane Rama 
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South American Trade 


E. MaGazine 


The ratio of comparison is the same in journalism 
as in the coal consumption of ocean liners. The 
ship going five knots an hour burns five tons of 
coal per day; the same ship would burn two hundred 
to make a speed of twenty knots per hour. 


We believe in getting there at the lowest 
possible price 
The weeklies are twenty knot boats, we only 
travel five knots with our Monthly magazine. 


Many of the manufacturers of the United States are 
using Argentine weeklies to carry their advertise- 
ment once a month. They are paying for coal con- 
sumption and do not use it. 


Twelve insertions in a monthly will obtain 
exactly the same result at a quarter of the cost. 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Page—per issue $56.25 U.S. Gold 
One-half page 30.00 U.S. Gold 
One-quarter page 17.50 U.S. Gold 
One inch 5.00 U.S. Gold 


Sample copies may be had from Printers’ Ink 


E. MaGazine 


341 Lavalle, Buenos Aires 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, S. A. 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Working to Clean Up 
Columns 


Advertising 

Vigilance Committee Takes the 
Business Men of the City Into 
Partnership By Making Appeals 
in Display Ads in Newspapers— 
Campaign a Plea for Honest Ad- 
vertising 


By Carl Hunt 


BEFORE I attempt to describe 
a series of advertisements 
which the Vigilance Committee of 
the Advertising Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Indian- 
apolis has been publishing with 
the hope of creating a desire for 
better things in local advertising, 
it would be well to mention briefly 
the policies of the Indianapolis 
committee. 

In Indianapolis the method of 
operation has been called the “In- 
dianapolis plan.” In a large meas- 
ure the committee has assumed a 
judicial attitude, holding itself 
ready and willing to investigate 
matters brought to its attention. 
It has seldom taken the initiative 
absolutely, though in a few cases 
this has been done. 

Complaints have come chiefly 
from competitors of the adver- 
tisers whose methods have been 
complained of and some of the 
complaints have come from repre- 
sentatives of mediums. 

Early in its existence the com- 
mittee issued a folder to Indian- 
apolis advertisers generally—tak- 
ing its mailing list from the ledger 
of one of the newspapers. This 
folder set forth the general pur- 
poses of the committee and asked 
advertisers for their financial co- 
operation, inviting them to sub- 
scribe upon the basis that their 
advertising would pay them better 
in proportion to whatever general 
improvement in advertising could 
be accomplished. A paragraph 
from this circular was as follows: 

“You, like all other advertisers, 
will, we believe, ‘want to do all 
you can to help us ‘clean up,’ 
ved you no doubt know that some- 
thing like 80 per cent of the peo- 
ple still say, when they read any 
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kind of advertisement, ‘Oh, it’s 
only an advertisement!’ In other 
words, only 20 per cent read ad- 
vertisements with the proper re- 
spect for advertising. Yet, even 
in the face of this great | loss of 
prestige, advertising pays.’ 

The committee is just now 
ready to send out a second appeal 
for funds based upon what it has 
done and through the interest 
which has been manifested in the 
committee’s work it seems that 
there will surely be no difficulty 
in financing it. 


NEWSPAPERS CO-OPERATE 


Probably the most remarkable 
indication of all has been the 
willingness of the newspapers of 
Indianapolis to co-operate by giv- 
ing the committee advertising 
space for the purpose of expioit- 
ing the value of truth in adver- 
tising. This seems remarkable to 
me from the fact that the appear- 
ance of the advertisements is of 
itself an admission on its face 
that some advertising is untrue— 
and where was there a newspaper 
ten years ago which had the cour- 
age to make such an admission? 
Certainly this is a good indica- 
tion. 

This co-operation of newspapers 
has been willingly given in spite 
of the further fact that the opera- 
tions of the committee have in 
several cases temporarily reduced 
the space which advertisers con- 
templated using. 

All of the advertisements the 
committee has used in the Indian- 
apolis newspapers have contained 
the following statements, in ef- 
fect: 

“The Vigilance Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, whose 
aim is to foster truthfulness and 
stamp out misrepresentation in 
advertising, meets each Monday 
noon—12 :15—at the Chamber of 
Commerce, to hear complaints 
sagainst untruthful or misleading 
advertisements.” 

I am going to quote from some 
of the advertisements as they have 
appeared. One, under the head- 
ing of “Poetic Justice,’ was: 

“Oftener than otherwise, ‘poetic 
justice’ is visited upon an adver- 


‘tiser who attempts to misrepre- 
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sent or mislead. He may fool 
some of the people for a little 
while, but he cannot fool enough 
people long enough to make it 
pay. Sooner or later—usually 
sooner—he finds that justice has 
been done—that he has brought 
himself troubles in proportion to 
the deceit which he has attempted. 
He finds his truthful competitors 
growing and prospering while he 
is standing still or going back- 
ward. Truth pays.” 

Another, somewhat similar, but 
a little more cheerful perhaps, 
was: 

“Most advertising is true, be- 
cause the advertiser who survives 
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her friends. Such advertising 
counts—it builds business.” 
Some of the copy, particularly 
at times when the newspapers 
have published accounts of prose- 
cutions, has had the idea of en- 
couraging people to believe adver- 
tising. This copy was used for 
the benefit of the newspapers and 
of the square advertisers whose 
co-operation the «committee has 
had. One such advertisement was: 
“Except for the fact most ad- 
vertising is true, the untruthful 
advertiser would have no ground 
upon which to stand. If all ad- 
vertising was untruthful, nobody 
would believe any of it. The 
advertiser who has 
formulated a_ strict 





A Clean Advertisement 


code for his own 
guidance and _lives 
up to it heartily is 
the man whose ad- 





A CLEAN advertisement is usually beneficial to 

the man: who issues it, to the publication that 
prints it and to the buying public. The Vigilance 
Committee, Publicity Division, Chamber of Com- 
meree“exists to foster clean advertisin; 


demn and punish frauds. 


The committee meets at the Chamber Building, sixth 
floor, each Monday noon, 12:15, to hear complaints from 
those who have lost through misleading or. fraudulent 


advertising. 


W'tHouT cost to you, if you have begn cheated 
in'gsuch a manner, are the services,of:Romney 


L. Willson, our attorney. Come! 


A PIECE OF COPY THAT SHOWS CHARACTER OF APPEAL 


is the advertiser who does tell the 
truth and those who would ‘put 
something over’ on the people do 
not usually last long or prosper. 
Truthful advertising, properly per- 
sisted in, and backed up with con- 
sistently good service, pays large 
dividends. The truthful adver- 
tiser grows and prospers. He is 
happy.” 

Still another along the 
general line was: 

“The customer who comes as 
the result of a propet, truthful 
advertisement, and finds the 
things or service which are of- 
fered for sale to be equal to their 
description, will come again and 
again. Such a customer will rec- 
ommend the advertiser to his or 


same 


ig and con- 


vertising pays best 
both at the  begin- 
ning and in the long 
run.” 

Two of the adver- 
tisements have ap- 
pealed particularly to 
the caution of adver- 
tisers who might be 
inclined to get “off 
the track.” One of 
them was: 


GOOD POLICY TO TELL 
THE TRUTH 


“An advertiser 
who. attempts to 
fool the public may 
well expect his employees to do 
likewise. The custom will grow. 
Sooner or later his employees will 
fool him. Most advertising is 
straight. It alt should be.” 

The other was: 

“Habits of dishonesty grow. 
The advertiser who allows him- 
self to depart from the truth in 
any degree is on dangerous 
ground. Most advertisers, know- 
ing this, adhere strictly to the 
truth.” ’ 

In another the convenience ot 
truthfulness was argued in an in- 
teresting way. It read as follows: 

“The reason why a man who 
writes an untruthful advertise- 
ment is almost always caught by 
the customer is that when a man 
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tells a lie he has two things to 
remember—the state of facts as 
they really exist and the state of 
things as he pretends they are. 
The advertiser who tells the truth 
only has one thing to remember 
—the fact as it is. Truthfulness 
in advertising breeds confidence. 
Contidence on the part of the cus- 
tomer means prosperity to the ad- 
vertiser.” 

The self-interest of the adver- 
tiser was a strong feature in an- 
other piece of copy, which was as 
follows: h , 3 

“The untruthful advertiser is 
operating under a tremendous dis- 
advantage. It is only when cus- 
tomers come again and again that 
advertising can really pay. Most 
advertisers know this.” 

Following the first successful 
prosecution of an offender, a sim- 
ple, straightforward announce- 
ment concerning the case and its 
results, was published in display 
space, but on another occasion— 
that of the second successful 
prosecution—the same copy was 
made to carry the thought that 
most advertising is true. In part, 
this second advertisement was: 

“The Vigilance Committee of 
the Publicity Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce has in the 
last few months persuaded many 
overzealous advertisers to elimi- 
nate false and misleading state- 
ments from their announcements. 
It has successfully prosecuted in 
police court two firms that refused 
to ‘clean up.’ There is now prob- 
ably less faking in advertising in 
Indianapolis than in any city of 
its size in the country.” 

It is not now and probably 
never will be possible to trace di- 
rect results to these advertise- 
ments. It has been the thought 
of the committee, however, that, 
persisted in, they could not pos- 
sibly help from doing good, not 


only through their influence upon , 


advertisers, but also on account of 
their influence upon mediums, too. 

It has been the thought of the 
committee that a newspaper which 
is frequently publishing adver- 
tisements exploiting the benefits 
of truthfulness in advertising is 
a good deal less likely to accept 
off-color copy. 
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These benefits are, of course, 
more or less incidental because the 
prime purpose, so far as the hope 
for immediate results is concerned, 
was to get people who have com- 
plaints interested in the work of 
the committee. The advertise- 
ments have undoubtédly done this. 


New Stove Polish Advertised 


“Whiz” Stove Polish is being adver- 
tised in the newspapers of Philadelphia 
and the surrounding cities. This polish 
is a new product and signalizes the 


The Whiz-ard Twiny have proved 

their song gue. 

“One Whis, how bright the stove is! How 
‘esting the shine, so clean and so fine! No 
aprone are soiled no tempers are spoiled. No 

woman. in per: 

would want her 

dime back” 


her dime to this tte ree 
vam, chock full of polish sat 
get it 
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entry of its manufacturer, the R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, Camden, N. J., 
into the grocery field. There is a long 
line of “Whiz” products in the automo- 
bile field and the firm is also well 
known in the harness field. 


New Furniture Trade Paper 


Good Furniture is now being pub- 
lished by the Dean-Hicks Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which was for- 
merly_ interested in the publication of 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Record. 
John G. Gronberg is secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the new paper, which, 
though a trade publication, strikes out 
along new lines in the discussion of 
furniture craftsmanship and home dec- 
oration. 


Quakers Protest Use of Name 


Protesting that the recognized honesty 
of Quakers had been capitalized to sell 
cereals, whisky, stoves and other mer- 
chandise, members of the Friends’ legis- 
lative board recently appeared before 
committees of both houses of Congress 
at Washington, D. C., and asked the 
committees to report favorably on legis- 
lation to prohibit the use in interstate 
commerce of the name of any religious 
denomination. for trade purposes. 


Col. Arthur MacArthur, Fer rege of 
the Troy, N. Y., Northern Budget since 
1875, and a distinguished National 
Guardsman, died December 27, aged 64 
years, 
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Keeping Your Avenues 
of Information Open 


The president of a large manufacturing 
concern was contemplating a method of ad- 
vertising with which he had no previous 
experience. 


He wanted to know about other manufac 
turers who have used this method, what their 
experiences had been, what would be the cost 
of a fair try-out, what obstacles would prob- 
ably be encountered, etc. 


To dig up this information from original 
sources would be a pretty tedious and expen- 
sive proposition. 


He could send a man out to interview Mr. 
Jones, of the Jones Mfg. Co., or Mr. Smith, 
of the Smith Mfg. Co., and so on. 


But he didn’t want to wait three months 
for the data—he wanted it right away. 


His advertising agent gave him a complete 
report within 24 hours—using back numbers 


of PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Practically every manufacturer who had 
ever used this particular method of advertis- 
ing had been interviewed by PRINTERS’ 
INK’S investigators at some time within the 
past five years. 


lt was simply a case of bringing together the 
various items of information, of weighing the 
different experiences and applying them to 
the case in hand. 


When the conference was over the corpora- 
tion president said: “I am glad we employ 
an advertising man who knows how to get 
vital information in an emergency.” 


Inferentially, there was a fine compliment 


for PRINTERS’ INK. 


Every business executive owes it to himself 
to keep his avenues of information open. 


lend an attending ear to the experiences of 
manufacturers in fields other than your own, 
for you may find in some totally different 
business the germ of an idea which will put 


the needed wallop in your next campaign. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street New York 
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Some Dealer 
Arguments in Favor of 
Price-Cutting 


The Attitude of a Large Part of 
the Opposition to Price-Mainte- 
nance—Dealers Claim That Cut 
Prices Benefit Them, Benefit the 
Manufacturer, and Benefit the 
Public 


By Roy B. Simpson 


{Eprrortat Note: The following ar- 
ticle is printed because it reflects the 
attitude of a great many retail dealers 
on the question of price-maintenance. 
Printers’ INK believes in getting the 
facts, and all the facts are seldom to 
be found on one side of any impor- 
tant question. 

This discussion does not by any means 
go to the root of the opposition to 
price-maintenance. Weightier arguments 
than these can be adduced in favor of 
ane dealers to fix their own 
prices. It is quite possible that those 
arguments will be brought forward in 
the pending suit of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company agaist R. H. Macy 
& Co. It is to the interest of all con- 
cerned that this subject shall be 
threshed out with a clear comprehen- 
sion of the fundamental principles in- 
volved. No question is ever settled until 
it is settled right, and that end can be 
attained only by a calm and dispassion- 
ate review of the facts—not alone from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of all concerned.] 


FoR several years I have been 
writing articles and making 
speeches in favor of “price-main- 
tenance.” More than likely I 
shall continue to do so, because 
I believe it is fundamentally right 
and the only honorable course for 
the manufacturer of an article 
to determine the price at which 
that article should be sold to the 
user. 

He who champions a cause may 
become a stronger champion after 
analyzing the arguments of the 
opposition. That there is strong 
opposition to the Stevens Bill is 
proved by the fact that this meas- 
ure has not yet become a law. 
I started out to find the source 
of it, and, like the man with a 
chip on his shoulder, I found lots 
of people willing to fight me. 

The first antagonist was the 
owner of a chain of grocery 
stores. Six years ago he owned 
a corner store in a South Side 
residence section of Chicago. The 


big loop department stores that 
sell groceries put him out of busi- 
ness by cutting prices. The little 
man closed out his stock and got 
a job in the loop to learn why 
it pays to cut prices. Here is 
his story—boiled down: 


THE PRICE-CUTTER TALKS 


“Price-cutting? Sure, I cut 
prices! It pays me, it pays the 
manufacturer, and it pays the 
public. When I had only one 
small store I couldn’t advertise, 
except by handbills distributed by 
boys and by placards in my win- 
dows. I carried the accounts of 
my customers 30 days and in 
some cases 90‘days. I simply 
had to sell Ivory Soap and 
Quaker Oats at 10 cents, and all 
other popular articles at the ad- 
vertised price. 

“But now I am a price-cutter. 
Maybe I won’t cut Ivory Soap 
oftener than twice a_ month. 
Sometimes I cut Kellogg’s Toast- 
ed Corn Flakes one day each 
week. Twice a week I have sev- 
eral bargains at all ten of my 
stores. People recognize them as 
bargains because they are well- 
known advertised goods. It is 
easy for me to do this, as my 
stock is composed of several hun- 
dred different items, and as far 
as possible I handle the adver- 
tised lines. 

“In determining my leaders I 
pick the live items. This is im- 
portant. If Campbell’s Soups 
show up strong in the big week- 
lies, like Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s my leader for Fri- 
day following the ad is Campbell’s 
Soups. Other specials are select- 
ed in the same way. 

“My regular price of Quaker 
Oats is nine cents. On special 
days the price is seven cents— 
one package to a customer. ‘This 
is less than cost, but we have 
found that eight of every ten pur- 
chasers of Quaker Oats at seven 
cents buy other goods on which 
we make a satisfactory profit. 
Many of these customers never 
bought from us before. It is cer- 
tainly good advertising to spend 
three cents to gain a customer 
who spends a dollar or more be- 
fore he leaves the store. 
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“\i, 10 stores are. located in 
voow residence districts. All of 
them «re making money, because 
| tu: my stocks oftener than I 
did en I had only one store. 
Non of my stores could get by 
on « iull-price basis under indi- 
vid ownership without short- 
weig ting and overcharging the 
publi to make up the losses on 
peris able goods and bad ac- 
coul 

“\\o give full weight and hon- 
est ncasure. Our goods are de- 
livercd, and our credit customers 
pay .cekly or we stop their de- 
liveries. Our business is growing 
very jast, and no one is hurt 
but the incompetent dealer who 
cannot reconcile his methods to 
the new conditions. I am a big 
enough buyer to purchase direct 
from the manufacturer. In fact, 
[am a jobber with ten very live 
The only holler I hear 
against price-cutting is coming 
from the old-line jobber and the 
superannuated retailer. The great 
public has not registered any 
kicks against cut prices, and, be- 
lieve me, they won’t. I’m for 
the people- the source of: my in- 
come ‘i 

How can we combat the logic 
of this man? He has presented 
the chain-store plan in a nutshell. 
Can manufacturers who sell these 
chain stores prove that price-cut- 
ting is injuring their business? 
Is it not better for the manu fac- 
turer to sell one responsible deal- 
er of this class than to supply 
ter smaller grocers through an 
old-line jobber? 

Probably no class of advertised 
trade-marked articles are slashed 
in price as much as are the drug 
and toilet specialties. Among 
the retailers of these goods we 
find a fruitful field of argument 
in favor of price-cutting. Some 


accounts. 


maniiacturers of toilet goods are’ 


neutro! and others frankly admit 

that price-cutting helps them. 

MA CTURER UPHOLDS 
CUTTING 


PRICE- 


O manufacturer of a_ toilet 
prep: ction submits conclusive 
pro at price-cutting is a good 
thin or his firm at least. He 
met s two cities as an example 
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—Springfield and Decatur—in 
Illinois. Springfield is known as 
a “full-price’ town. It is nearly 
twice as large as Decatur, and 
all the popular drug and toilet 
specialties are sold at the adver- 
tised price. Decatur has four cut- 
rate stores. The sales of this 
manufacturer’s article in Decatur 
are five times greater than in 
Springfield. 

In St. Louis there is an inter- 
esting fight between two retail 
druggists. They are located on 
opposite corners in a high-grade 
residence section. Two impor- 
tant avenues cross at this point. 
For purposes of illustration we 
will name these druggists 
“Brown” and “Black.” This story 
was related by Brown about as 
follows: 

“My friend, Black, has been in 
his stand fifteen years. I came 
here five years ago and began to 
buck him. He is one of these 
ethical old fellows who is hon- 
est as can be, but he won’t do a 
thing to meet the downtown com- 
petition. He says I’m a fool to 
cut my prices and that I will soon 
go broke. He’s wrong there, for 
I have bought a home and an 
automobile out of my profits, and 
he is still paying off the mort- 
gage on his home. 

“Let me tell you a story to 
prove that I am right: There 
are two married sisters living in 
this neighborhood—Mrs. Allen 
and Mrs, Hall. Until recently 
Mrs. Allen patronized Black, but 
now I have both. 

“One day, about a month ago, 
Mrs. Allen went to Black and 
bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—their family tonic—for $1 
and a hot-water bottle for $1. 
A few days later Mrs. Hall came 
to my store and bought.a dollar 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
seventy-five cents and a hot-water 
bottle for $1.25. The purchases 
of both ladies amounted to $2. 
I lost a little on Hood’s, but 
made a little longer profit on the 
hot-water bottle at $1.25 than 
Black made on his at a dollar. 

“Mrs. Hall left my store feel- 
ing that she got good value for 
her money, and she certainly did. 
When the two sisters compared 
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notes, Mrs. Allen was furious, popularized by the manufactur. 1’s 
and declared that Black had own advertising. When a cus- 
robbed her. She told him so, tomer enters the retailer’s s‘ore 
and transferred her account to and demands the well-known ar- 
my store. Black is now very ticle, it is the manufacturer’s «us- 
blue.” tomer. The manufacturer’s ad- 

This simply illustrates a differ- vertising has made the sale. It 
ence in methods—the old and the is on this hypothesis that the 
new way of doing business, but I manufacturer seeks to control the 
fear it is a difference that points resale price. 
to the survival of the fittest in The progressive retailer cl:ims 
the retail drug business. While that it is his privilege to sc'ect 
I do not wish to go on record as_ the best-known merchandise for 
endorsing Brown’s policy, I can- his bargains, and since he has 
not justly accuse him of unfair- bought and paid for his goods, 
ness. He pleased an old customer jt is his indisputable right to sell 
and gained a new one. He sold at any price that seems expedient 
a bottle of Sarsaparilla for Hood, in the promotion of his business, 
and Hood got his regular price. Patented articles, talking ma 

Another argument of the price- chines, cameras, watches and 
cutters is that a price of 69 cents other specialties that are pur- 
on a dollar article encourages chased but once in a lifetime 
more people to buy and use that should have the protection pro- 
article. If it is a piece of goods posed by the Stevens Bill, but 
that is consumed, the cut price when we consider food products 
will increase the consumption. and other articles that are rapid- 
Thousands of women are daily ly consumed—goods known as 
buying Pompeian Cream—the 50- quick repeaters—I hesitate about 
cent size for 35 to 41 cents. They declaring myself as unalterably 
have acquired the habit of self- opposed to price-cutting. The 
beautification with this popular evidence submitted by the retailer 
cream. This business has been and consumer is decidedly in fa- 
built up on cut prices. vor of price-cutting. 

The big retailers reason that if If price-cutting on articles of 
the price should be raised to 50 food, apparel and medicine is 
cents this cream would imntedi- tending to reduce the cost of liv- 
ately “go dead on their shelves, jng without injury to the manv- 
because the rank and file of the  facturers of these items or to the 
women who have been paying 35 cause of advertising, then | am 
cents will not stand for the 50- jn favor of putting it up to the 
cent price. They will either stop retailer to make his own prices 
using it or buy something else for to the consumer. 

50 cents. eee 

Many prominent cut-rate drug- = 
gists declare most emphatically Tooker Becomes Advertising 
that the manufacturers of tooth and Sales Manager 
powders, talcum powders, soaps, Marck Loos Tooker has been appoist 
proprietary medicines, etc. are op- 64 advertising and_sales manager of thr 


posed to the Stevens Bill. Fur- American Bronze or gee aerwy n, be 
i He became associated with the c mpan y 
thermore, the consumer, who is in 1918, and before that was wth the 


largely in the majority, prefers to Curtis Publishing Company, and, afte 
buy what he wants at as low a_ its purchase by Cyrus Curtis 
price as the retailer is willing to with the Philadelphia Public Le 


place on his wares. = 


Los Angeles Store Advertise’ 
. ie te National Advertisin: 
Price-cutting is due to the mad Shortly ~e allay ee coma Oe 


WHOSE CUSTOMER? 


desire of the consumer for bar- Letts’ Broadway Department Sto e, Lo 
gains. For these bargains the re- Angeles, devoted a considerable portid 


; to na 
e items. 1e «of a seven-column advertisement i 
tailer must have live items TI tionally advertised goods on sali at th 


, 
live items are the manufacturers store. Forty-six well-known _ brands 
trade-marked lines that have been were on the list. 
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In » days last week we got 


127 requests for this book 


A cony will-be sent to any manufac- 
turer, advertising manager, sales 
manger, or advertising 

agen’ who asks for it 

on his company’s 

stationery. 
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n, Pa 
mpany 


it: fm We ask you to read 

its fam only the first chapter of 

; this book, entitled ‘Repeat 

Sales, the Profit - Makers,” 

feeling sure that if you do, 
‘ll read what follows. 


At ~~ ~ geine to press only 
Insta ° . a few hundred of the first edi- 
U nited Profit-Sharing Corporation tion were left. If you don't wish 


44 \} est 18th Street New York to wait for the second edition, 


ask for your copy by next mail. 
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What Real Market In- 
vestigation Is 


A Simple Test That Reveals a 
Prime Essential About the Mar- 
ket for One Product—A_ Story 
About an Abandoned Mine and 
What Scientific Investigation Did 
for It 


By Mac Martin 


HERE is no more necessity 

for sheer guesswork in ad- 
vertising than in any other branch 
of human endeavor. 

A man once asked me _ how 
long I thought would be necessary 
to test the advantages of adver- 
tising for one of his products. 

3efore answering | asked him 
“How often does the same con- 
sumer buy your class of product?” 

He said that they re-ordered a 
supply every three or six months. 

If we advertised continuously 
for six months we would then 
just have a chance of catching 
each buyer on this next order. 
That was certainly the shortest 
time possible for a test. 

We started the advertising, but 
at the end of four months he 
wanted to quit. 

I reminded him of his estimate, 
and asked the privilege of sending 
a letter to a select list of his pros- 
pects. In this letter I put a re- 
turn postal on which one of the 
questions asked was, “How often 
do you order?” 

The return postals showed that 
while the shortest time was three 
months, as my client had said, the 
longest was three years, and the 
average was 1114 months. 

Two other questions asked on 
this post-card were: “In what 
quantities do you order?” and 
“If you were ordering to-day, 
what brand would you probably 
specify ?” 

The answers to these two ques- 
tions indicated a volume of busi- 
ness that would have been equal 
to a 150 per cent increase if the 
buyers had been in a position to 
order at that time. 

Investigating into the market is 


Portion of a Recent Address before 
the Detroit Board of Trade. 


a big problem, but when it is dine 
correctly it is not very hard for a 
man to know in advance ab: ut 
what he can reasonably expec: 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


The other day I*was in the f- 
fices of a mining engineer. | 
saw on a drafting table a box of 
transparent celluloid. Every ‘-w 
inches the box intersected wit! a 
sheet of celluloid, and on thse 
sheets were red spots of differcut 
shapes. I noticed that the red 
spots seemed to trace out wiiat 
was evidently a.vein. On the top 
of the box were little holes and 
lines extending from them to ihe 
bottom of the sheets of celluloid. 
I asked the engineer what it was 
and he said: “Oh, that’s a mine on 
which we are beginning opera- 
tions. That shows us exactly the 
quantity and the quality of ore 
in an area of several hundred 
acres.” When I asked him how he 
was able to tell, he related this 
story. 

It seems that twenty years ago 
there was a mine in this vicinity 
which played, out. Thousands upon 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
machinery was scrap. The old 
mine had been located as most 
mines were located in those days. 
A prospector had come along, had 
found an outcropping of iron and 
had madly begun to dig. He made 
a little money. He was sure there 
was a fortune under the ground; 
organized a company; interested 
his friends; and put in a lot of 
machinery. When _ this mine 
played out, and no more ore was 
found in that vicinity, the sur- 
rounding property which had lhcen 
sold for fabulous sums _ finally 
dropped in value until it was sold 
for taxes. 

Then a modern miner came on 
the scene. He plotted the land 
surrounding this mine for several 
thousand acres and sent geolovists 
over it. These geologists worked 
every quarter section with a dip 
needle. They took specimen: of 
the rock and analyzed all posible 
outcroppings. The dip needle 
showed a magnetic zone, but ‘hat 
told them very little. It told tem, 
however, where to sink the ‘lia- 
mond drills. The geologists riade 
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their report and the modern min- 
ers ordered the diamond drills. 
The drills were started at the 
points 
When the work was completed 
the miners had a cross section of 
that land running down in many 
cases is far as 2,000 feet. They 
knew exactly where one would 
be able to find ore. They went at 
their work scientifically and made 
a clean job of it. They found the 
main body of ore about two miles 
from the old mine. Then they 
went to work and estimated how 
much it would cost to take out 
this ore. They found that they 
could take it out within a speci- 
fied length of time, and that the 
ore would make for them at the 
prevailing market prices a clear 
profit of $15,000,000. 


CORRECT KNOWLEDGE BEFOREHAND 


Now how much did this prelimi- 
nary investigation cost. Diamond 


drilling is expensive. It costs from. 


two to five dollars a foot, and 
many shafts run for two thousand 
feet. So you are playing in big 
figures when you begin to drill. Yet 


laid out by the geologists., 


in this case the diamond drilling. 
while it cost, complete, in the 
neighborhood of $150,000, was just 
one per cent of the net profit, and 
it gave absolute scientific assur- 
ance of the result. But $150,000 
would have been a great deal of 


money to spend on such a chance, 


and certainly would have been in- 
advisable with haphazard diamond 
drilling. The geological survey 
preceded the diamond drilling and 
told the men just where to drill. 
In this case the geological survey 
cost in the neighborhood of $15,- 
000. In other words, a one per 
cent investment insured the dia- 
mond drilling, and another one per 
per cent investment insured the 
mining operations. 

This is the progress mining en- 
gineering has made in the last 
twenty years, and some advertis- 
ers investigate their markets just 
as thoroughly and on the same 


general principles as the mining 


engineers investigate their mining 
possibilities. There has certainly 
been no time when accurate knowl- 
edge of marketing conditions was 
so absolutely necessary. 
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The Market for American Goods 


in the Philippines 
By Milton M. Fisher 


T the outbreak of the Euro- 

pean war I found myself at 
Port Said, Egypt, en route to 
New York after six years spent 
in business in the Philippines, 
during which time I had organ- 
ized and established the first ad- 
vertising agency in the Islands. 
For the last two years I had been 
associated with F. O. Roberts in 
an establishment known as the 
Roberts Store, occupying an entire 
building in the heart of Manila’s 
business district, and carrying’ a 
large stock of men’s wear, shoes 
and photo supplies for local city 
and provincial mail-order trade. 
Ill health of my family caused 
me to return to the States. 

On board the steamer were a 
number of German business men 
from the Orient, and they were 
unanimous in their opinion that 
the United States would now fall 
into the control of the Oriental 
trade. When I reached London 
I found much the same opinion 
prevailing among English busi- 
ness men, in spite of England’s 
campaign to capture German for- 
eign trade. Wholly apart. from 
the situation brought about by 
the war, however, there is a splen- 
did market in the Philippines for 
certain kinds of American goods. 
It is the purpose of this article 
to tell what those goods are, and 
to’ indicate to some extent the 
conditions under which they must 
be handled. First of all, it is 
important to get a clear idea of 
the size of the market, and the 
buying power of the different 
classes of inhabitants, 

The total population of the 
Philippine Islands, according to 
the Government estimate of 1913, 
is 8,500,000. Of that number of 
inhabitants, approximately 500,- 
000 are uncivilized natives, be- 
longing to the so-called wild 
tribes. There are 7,000 American 
residents. 3,500 Spaniards and 
55,000 Chinese. 


The remainder 
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is made up of various tribes o! 
civilized natives. The population 
of Manila, according to the sam 
estimate, includes 250,000 Tagalog 
natives, 44,000 Chinese and 6,000 
Americans and Europeans, 
Spanish is now the official lan 
guage of the Islands and will con 
tinue so until January 1, 1920, 
when it is believed English will 
be spoken to a sufficient extent 
to make it the official language. 
English is the language of the 
schools, but in the homes the 
older natives speak Spanish and 
most of the present-day native 
business men speak Spanish. Of 
course, in addition to English or 
Spanish, children and _ adults 
speak their local native dialect. 
Although only a small propor- 
tion of the total population is 
made up of Americans and Euro- 
peans, their buying power is much 
greater than in the States. The 
average income of American and 
European residents averages 
around $125 per month, including 
the women, Of the latter there 
is only a small number, compara- 
tively speaking, but practically all 
of them are in Government em- 
ploy. Naturally these people de- 
sire the comforts and conveniences 
they have been used to at home, 
and they can afford to buy them. 


CAMERAS SOLD TO BAREFOOT NA- 
TIVES 


The natives, of course, have no 


such incomes. But the Filipino 
is not a thrifty individual, and 
spends his money about as fast 
as he makes it. When he sees 
something he wants, however, he 
is perfectly capable ‘of saving his 
change to get it. I have sold 
$200 camera outfits to barefooted 
natives, who did not look as if 
they had thirty cents in their 
pockets. Large numbers of sew- 
ing-machines and__ talking-ma- 
chines are sold to natives every 
year, and they take very kindly 
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“Go to it, Adams-- 
The Sky’s the Limit!” 


That’s what we told Samuel Hopkins Adams 
when we engaged him to write for The Tribune 
a blast against dishonest and unclean advertis- 
ing. It will begin in our columns next Monday. 


On our records of the men in this country who have 
hit the hardest blows for advertising, his name stands 
first—alphabetically and logically. His ‘‘Great American 
Fraud” series in Collier’s gave patent medicine advertis- 
ing a jolt that resulted in our present Pure Food & Drug 
Laws. 


But never until now has he had a chance to cover the 
whole subject of crooked advertising. His preparation 
has extended over twelve years of investigating and study- 
ing from ‘the purchaser’s standpoint. 


He has investigated hundreds of fraudulent advertise- 
ments. His private scrapbooks are a regular rogues’ 
gallery of big black lies and vicious little white lies. 


We have given Adams an absolutely free hand. Every- 
thing that our staff can do to assist him in gathering 
material is being done. Our own files are as open to his 
scrutiny as the files of any other publisher. When a point 
om be made best by using a Tribune advertisement, he 
will use it. 


The Tribune does not print this business news 
as a self-imposed task of uplifting the morals 
of the community. It is not because we think 
ourselves better qualified than any other paper 
to take a definite stand. It is merely that we 
know we are as well qualified as any other and 
also that we happen to have a desire to be the 
first to do it. 


The Tribune’s guarantee on all merchandise adver- 
tised in its columns has already been made. These 
articles are the inevitable sequel. They will begin on 
January 4th. 


Dew York Cribune 


First to Last--The Truth 


News -- Editorials -- Advertisements 
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to American automobiles. Indeed, 
there is an abnormal demand for 
motor-cars throughout the Islands, 
fostered by good roads and trop- 
ical sun. The Hupmobile is con- 
ceded to be the most popular car, 
with sales equal to the combined 
sales of all other makes, This 
popularity is doubtless due to the 
smaller appearance of the Hup 
as compared with other cars. The 
Filipino is short in stature, and 
he “fits” the Hup better than a 
high, large-bodied car. 

The native is very proud of his 
appearance, and will readily buy 
anything which he thinks will im- 
prove it. But he is particularly 
vain as regards his feet. I have 
known Filipinos who earned as 
little as fifteen dollars a month 
and spent half that sum for a 
pair of shoes, It is the one ar- 
ticle of wear that appeals to him 
from the quality standpoint. He 
buys the balance of his wardrobe 
with a “college boy” taste, pre- 
ferring loud colors. He will buy 
American hose, collars, shirts, 
ties, hats and handkerchiefs— 
anything he can wear for appear- 
ance sake among his friends, but 
he wears home-made underwear 
of the cheapest quality, and usual- 
ly sleeps in it. 

Manufacturers have tried to 
secure business for woolen cloth- 
ing and for tobacco products. 
Neither have made any great 
headway, for the Filipino prefers 
his white garments, loosely cut, 
and he grows great quantities of 
tobacco, While the latter is not 
yet of very uniform quality, ow- 
ing to the inability of the local 
manufacturers to get together and 
educate the growers, it is very 
low in price, and the Filipino pre- 
fers it. 

The following list of commodi- 
ties have been or can be sold in 
large quantities in the Islands: 

Cotton fabrics of light weight 
shirts, collars, hosiery, dress ma- 
terials, handkerchiefs, etc., shoes, 
boots, raincoats, petroleum, gaso- 
line, sugar, flour, dyes, chemicals, 
canned foods, mining and agricul- 
tural machinery, automobiles and 
motor trucks, cement, | railroad 
and telegraph equipment, wireless 
outfits, electrical supplies, arms 


and ammunition, jewelry, typc- 
writers, sewing-machines, | talk- 
ing-machines, bicycles and motor- 
cycles. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCIES INADVISABLE 
There are in the Islands some 
twenty concerns, of good stavid- 
ing, who do a general merchandise 
business at wholesale and retail, 
by mail and by traveling repre- 
sentatives. It is in every way aid- 
visable to do business through one 
of these concerns, but investiva- 
tion is always -necessary before 
any connection is made. Many 
concerns in the States have made 
the mistake of granting exclusive 
agencies in the Philippines with- 
out ever having received a report 
from anyone who knew the cir- 
cumstances. ' 

If a man in New York ap- 
plied for the sole agency for 
some standard article, needless to 
say a full investigation would be 
made of his commercial and finan- 
cial standing in the community 
and his agencies already in hand. 
3ut many manufacturers seem to 
lose their business sagacity when 
it comes to handing out agencies 
in foreign lands. I know of a 
number of instances where sole 
agencies have been secured in or- 
der to suppress the sale of the 
goods in that territory, and thus 
favor the sale of goods of an- 
other agency already in hand. 
Sometimes small orders are placed 
from time to time, just in suffi- 
cient quantity to hold the agency 
and avoid the handling of goods 
by another house that could push 
the goods to advantage. ‘Then 
again, sole agencies are frequently 
conferred upon individuals and 
establishments manifestly unfit to 
handle them. 

A case in point is that of the 
Douglas shoe agency in Manila. 
At the time of the reorganization 
of the establishment with which 
I was connected, we found that 
the Douglas line had, for some 
unexplained reason, been dropped 
by the previous management. As 
far as we could ascertain, Doug- 
las shoes were not on the local 
market, and no effort was being 
made to promote their sale. On 
the other hand, two other well- 
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known makes of shoes at a popu- 
lar price—Regal and Walkover— 
were well represented. We had 
the agency for the Hanan shoe 
and wanted a runner in a lower 
priced shoe of established repu- 
tation. being in a position to sell 
thousands of pairs. We made a 
strong plea for the Douglas 
agency, backed by minimum quan- 
tity we would agree to take each 
year—and were turned down with 
the information that the agency 
was in the hands of another store. 
This, despite the fact that our 
store was the largest advertiser 
in its line, had salesmen in the 
provinces, and an established mail- 
order business. 

The sole-agency question has 
had much consideration by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and it 
has repeatedly refused to grant a 
sole agency for the Philippines. 
There have been for a number of 
years four establishments in Ma- 
nila that handle Eastman goods. 
The Eastman attitude is that 
with their goods in the hands of 
several stores, competition is kept 


alive and each store, in ‘endeav- 
oring to attract attention its way, 
is also attracting attention to 
the line it handles and impress- 
ing the Eastman name on the 
minds of the public. The sale of 
Eastman Kodaks and supplies in 
Manila last year amounted to 
perhaps a quarter of a million 
dollars. The photographic supply 
business is the only business in 
Manila exclusively in the hands 
of Americans, and no other cam- 
eras, films and papers but those 
—— the Eastman imprint are 
sold, 


CARE IN SHIPMENTS NECESSARY 


It should also be borne in mind 
that the merchant in the Philip- 
pines is from three to six months 
away from his source of supply. 
He has to approximate his de- 
mand for six months in advance, 
and cannot afford to overstock be- 
cause of the ravaging influence 
of the climate upon most all ar- 
ticles. It is more profitable to 
spend extra money for cable- 
grams and for postage than to 








Circulation, Prestige and 
Confidence 


Present conditions have brought about a revival of 
German ‘interest in this country, and the German news- 
papers are enjoying the greatest popularity. 

The thousands of letters received daily by The New- 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung prove the tremendous influence that 


it has among its readers. 


\t no time has the Staats-Zeitung offered so much to 
the advertiser—in circulation, prestige and confidence of 


its readers. 


!he large German market of New York is covered thor- 


oughly and forcibly by the 


New -Dorker Staats: 


“The National German Daily” 


Largest.German Daily Circulation in America 
Over 150,000 Net Paid Daily 


HERMAN RIDDER, Publisher 
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lose goods on his shelves through 
depreciation. 

Silk goods especially are sub- 
ject to very rapid depreciation. 
Stocks of silk neckwear, silk ho- 
siery, ribbons and piece goods 
have to be kept at a minimum. 
Take shoes for example: It is 
customary in making up dress 
shoes for women to stitch with 
silk thread. This answers very 
well for a temperate climate. but 
in the tropics the silk soon loses 
its life and rots, with the result 
that shoes in stock a considerably 
shorter period than in the States 
becomes unsalable. 

I recollect a fair-sized order 
we placed with the Holeproof 
Hosiery Company, with instruc- 
tions to dispatch goods at once 
by mail. Instead, goods were 
shipped by freight .and the ho- 
siery concern wrote us that ow- 
ing to the size of the shipment 
it could not go forward by mail 
It was necessary for us to point 
out that we had received a num- 
ber of shipments from other 


States’ manufacturers where the 
postage amounted to more than 


it would have on the _ hosiery 
shipment, and that shipment by 
mail meant a saving of two weeks 
or more in the receipt of goods 
—a very important consideration 
where stock has been unexpect- 
edly depleted and sales are being 
lost. 

The matter of shipments is one 
which causes considerable annoy- 
ance to merchants in the Islands, 
and too much care can hardly be 
taken to see that shipping in- 
structions are followed literally. 
The trouble is not so much with 
the factory as with the office. 
Any manufacturer who plans to 
do business in the Philippines 
should take the matter out of the 
hands of the subordinates who 
handle domestic shipments, and 
entrust it to a man who can give 
it some study and attention. 

Frequently short-shipments are 
made without a Single line of 
advice as to whether shortages 
would be shipped later, and when. 
This despite the fact that it takes 
about three months for a reply to 
a letter, and the cost of cabling 
is extremely high. 


INK 


It is not uncommon for Amer- 
ican houses to send along docu- 
ments in an incomplete form. 
Shipments are made and invoices 
lie in some pigeon hole in the 
States until a considerably later 
date. Consular invoices where 
required are frequently missing. 
Certifications on invoices cover- 
ing American non-dutiable goods 
are frequently omitted. 

While I have noted a marked 
improvement during the last few 
years in packing methods, too 
many shipments are still going 
forward with goods packed in a 
slipshod manner. The consignee 
may be covered as to the intrin- 
sic value of the breakage, still the 
important thing is the fact that 
it often takes four to six months 
to teplace broken parts, entail- 
ing loss of business and Prestige 
in the interim. 

It must not be construed from 
the foregoing that all American 
manufacturers are in the same 
boat. I could name a number of 
American houses that exercise 
great care in handling export 
business, and have done much to 
boost the use of American goods. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, 
for example, has succeeded in 
overcoming many handicaps, and 
its efforts have resulted in a 
handsome business. It had heen 
customary to ship films to the 
Philippines in the ordinary paste- 
board containers in which film 
rolls are sold in the States. ‘The 
climate, however, rapidly affected 
the sensitized films, and many 
photographers were discouraged 
in their attempt to make pictures. 
The trouble became the subject 
of correspondence, and the East- 
man Company evolved the happy 
idea of placing the film roll in a 
tin can, sealed so as to exclude 
moisture. Film rolls now keep 
unspoiled a year or more. Then, 
again, it had been the custom to 
pack certain photographic chemi- 
cals in glass bottles. Shipments 
came through their long journey 
half around the world with many 
broken bottles. The matter was 
taken up and a tin container 
adopted in place of the glass, 
thus eliminating breakage alto- 
gether, 
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What War Has Done 
for America 


HE present European War has shown the 

importance of American agriculture to those 

who did not already realize it, but by bring- 
ing agriculture into the limelight, it has also shown 
a more important fact, namely, that THE CON- 
TINUED SUCCESS OF OUR AGRICULTURE 
IS DEPENDENT UPON HAPPY AND EF- 
FICIENT HOMES. 

The greatest problem facing the farmer is the 
keeping of the boys and girls on the farm. Unless 
this can be accomplished through creating hap- 
pier, more efficient homes, American agriculture 
is doomed to fall into the state of decay which 
necessarily follows the landlord and tenant 
system. 

The Farmer’s Wife is the one American maga- 
zine which has for its mission the promotion of 
farm happiness and the improvement of farm 
homes, and on account of the importance of this 
work there is no business man so busy that he 
can afford to overlook what it is doing. 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 


George W. Herbert, Inc., SF) 4 Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
119 W. Madison St., Se Bl 41 Park Row, 
Chicago. ae New York City. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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The 
Right Man 
Wanted 


A large, reput- 
able advertising 
agency wants a 
copy writer on 
national accounts. 


The type of man 
we require is the 
man who can start 
the work in hand 
with real under- 
standing, enthu- 


siasm and orig- 
inality, and who 
will finish that 
work. 


If we discover 
or help develop a 
master hand he has 
a most promising 
outlook, for he will 
have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming 
the Director of this 
most important 
and already most 
efficient depart- 
ment. 


Address *M. S.,” 


Box 229, care 
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It is important also, to rm 


| member that the vast majority of 
| the inhabitants of the Islands 
| speak in foreign tongues, and a 


trade-mark or trade-name which 
may be quite obviously fanciful 
in the country of its origin may 
be taken literally on the other 
side of the world. 

Some years ago a Swiss con- 
cern introduced a canned natural 
milk. It was a very excellent 
milk, stood a high test at the 
Government laboratory, and ap- 
parently would enjoy a_ ready 
sale. Hundreds of dollars were 
spent in advertising but the na- 


| tives would not buy the milk. 


An investigation was made to as- 
certain their aloofness and it was 
found the trouble lay with the 


| name of the milk—“Marca Oso,” 


which translated into English 
means Bear Brand. This name, 
coupled with the picture of a 
bear on the label, led the natives 
to believe that bear’s milk and 
not cow’s milk was being sold, 
and they wanted no bear’s milk, 
An educational campaign was then 


| entered into and to-day this milk 


enjoys a large sale. Later, when 


| the Nestlé & Anglo-Swiss Con- 
| densed Milk Company entered the 
| field with their tinned Norwe- 
| gian natural milk they had no 


such setback, for their label, 
“Marca Senorita” (the English 
label is “Milkmaid”) was well 


chosen. 


NO SAFETY RAZORS BECAUSE NO 
BEARDS 

One day I had the pleasure of 

meeting a new arrival—a safety 


| razor salesman who had in some 
| manner discovered that there are 
| some nine million Filipinos, and 
| that they are not using safety 
| razors. His information was 
| correct, but rather incomplete. 


He did not know that while the 
Filipino does not use a_ safety 
razor, he also uses no ordinary 
razor, for he is beardless. A full- 
blood native with a mustache is 
the pride of his community. 
There is, of course, a limited sale 
for razors of all descriptions to 
the Americans and Europeans, 
but not to the natives, 

The Filipino responds to ad- 
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vertising. quite as readily as his 
American brother. He is quite 
anxious to seem up-to-date, and 
is particularly responsive to copy 
which deals with things which 
are visible, and will make him 
appear a bigger man in his com- 
munity. 

It has been my experience in 
the advertising business in Ma- 
nila that best results can be got- 
ten by reaching the native in his 
own dialect. There are about 
twenty-seven tribes of importance 
throughout the Islands, also a 
number of small tribes. Every 
tribe has its own dialect, and it is 
impossible for a member of one 
tribe to understand the language 
of another tribe. But all tribes 
have a smattering of English or 
Spanish, Many higher class na- 
tives, especially around Manila, 
speak English and Spanish flu- 
ently, in addition to their own 
dialect. With a limited appro- 
priation for general advertising, 
I would expend one-third for 
Spanish printed matter and two- 
thirds for English. 

It is best to reach the Chinese 
in their own language. Most of 
the Chinese in the Philippines, in 
fact, about ninety per cent, are 
from south China, and speak the 
south China dialects. The na- 
tives in and around Manila speak 
the Tagalog dialect. 

There are three English daily 
newspapers in Manila, While 
their circulation is extremely 
small, it is complete. Two Span- 
ish commercial newspapers are 
published, excellent mediums for 
reaching the Spanish and Span- 
ish- Filipino business houses. 
Two English weeklies and one 
bilingual weekly, published in 
English and Spanish, have a 
general circulation in Manila and 
the provinces. : 

\mong the native newspapers 
are several that are of a perma- 
nent nature, and quite a few that 
spring up like mushrooms and 
die overnight, 

It is customary for many States 
publications to estimate five read- 
ers to every subscriber. In the | 
Philippines it is safe to say that 
not less than ten persons read a 





single copy of the weekly Free 


London The 


Centre 


The 45,370,530 inhabitants 
of the British Isles are all 
packed into an area smaller 
than many single American 
States: 4,521,685 of them 
are included in London and 
the 116.9 square miles ad- 
joining the capital. 

London newspapers—even 
many of the dailies—have 
national circulation. 

Britain can be covered 
with a few papers—if rightly 
chosen. 


O * * 
the smart illustrated weekly, 
reaches every corner of the 
Kingdom, and everywhere 
the brightest people read it. 

London Opinion stands for 
all that is best in an adver- 
tising medium; clean adver- 
tising—all fakes barred-out ; 
good make-up—every ad. 
gets a show; firm rates—no 
favours to anyone; net sales 


—proved up by public 
accountants. 


Write for rates 
and details to 
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———— ' 


Advertisement Manager 


15 York Bldg., London, Eng. 
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Press and the various native 
dailies. A bario (village) in the 
provinces, of 500 population, may 
receive only ten copies of a pub- 
lication, yet that publication will 
circulate and be read by at least 
half the community. I have got- 
ten inquiries and orders from 
keyed ads in the Free Press six 
months after date of issue, not 
upon rare occasions, but as a 
more or less usual thing. 

A successful advertising cam- 
paign can be conducted in Ma- 
nila by depending entirely upon 
the dailies, but to secure results 
in the provinces, it is best to take 
space in the weeklies and also re- 
sort to circular letters, booklets. 
and hand-bills. 

American trade with the Philip- 
pines has been increasing of late 
years quite rapidly, yet there is 
a great opportunity for expansion 
right now while our German com- 
petitors, and to a certain extent 
our English competitors, too, are 
occupied otherwise. Trade with 
the Philippines requires special 
study, and some special pains in 
the handling, but many American 
concerns have found it eminently 
worth going after. 


Sales Manager of American 
Tobacco Company Dies 


D. O. Wright, sales manager of the 
American Tobacco Company for many 


years, died recently at his home in 
New York. Mr. Wright was_born in 
Oxford, Pa., fifty years ago. e came 
to New York on a young man, and 
was employed by James B. Duke, the 
tobacco magnate. Early during his con- 
nection with Mr. Duke he displayed 
marked ability, and was given the sales 
management of all the Duke factories 
in New York. When the American 
Tobacco Company was organized in 
1890 he became sales manager, remain- 
ing with this concern when the old 
Tobacco Trust was disintegrated by 
court order in 1911. 


Gates Buys Control of “Peo- 


ple’s Home Journal” 

Joseph A. Moore, who has, for the 
past six years, been connected with the 
People’s Home Journal, has sold his 
common stock to his former partner, 
M. B. Gates, and retired from active 
management of the publication. Mr. 
Moore has been manager of the busi- 
ness end of the publication since he and 
Mr. Gates bought it from the estate of 
the late F. M. Lupton. Mr. Moore 
still retains his preferred stock in the 
publication. 
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First 1915 Meeting of N. Y. 
Advertising Men’s League 
“Mail-Order Advertising” will be the 

subject up for discussion at the dinner 

of the Advertising Men’s League of 

New York, to be held January 7. Wil- 

liam R. Malone, president of the Postal 

Life Insurance Company, will speak on 

“Selling Insurance by Mail’; the story 

of the advertising of the National Cloak 

and Suit Company will be told by 

William H. Johns, of the George Batten 

Agency; and E. T. Gundlach, of the 

Gundlach Advertising Agency, Chicago, 

will have as his subject ‘What I 

Learned in the Day’s Work at Mail 

Order Advertising.” 


Jas. M. Thomson to W ed 
Speaker Clark’s Daughter 


The engagement has been announced 
in Washington by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and Mrs. 
Champ Clark of their daughter, Miss 
Genevieve Champ Clark, to James M. 
Thomson, publisher of the New Or- 
leans Item. The wedding will take 
place in the early summer at Bowling 
Green, Mo. 


Wm. Henry Baker to Open 


Service Offices 

William Henry Baker announces that 
he has withdrawn from the English 
Woolen Mills Company, of which com- 
pany he has been secretary and director 
in charge of advertising for the past 
eleven years. He will shortly open 
service offices of his own. 


Ferree Leaves Nelson Chesman 
Wm. A. Ferree has resigned from 
the cong. and plan department of the 
Nelson Chesman Agency, St. Louis, and 
starts business for himself, “Ferree— 
Advertising,” in the Boatmen’s Bank 
3uilding, St. Louis, January 1. He 
will handle St. Louis retail and manv- 
tacturing accounts. 


William Rea With Borgfeldt 

William Rea has become advertising 
manager of George Borgfeldt & Co, 
the New York importing and _ jobbing 
house, Odol being, perhaps, its best: 
known brand. Mr. Rae until recently 
was advertising manager of the H. B. 
Claflin Company. 


Pease Joins Feister-Owen Press 

Spencer A. Pease has resigned as 
manager of the Syndicate and_printing 
department of Barnes-Crosby Company, 
Chicago, to take entire charge of the 
Chicago business of the Feister-Owen 
Press, of Milwaukee. 


Kelly-Smith Company Adds to 


List 
The Kelly-Smith Company has been 
appointed —- representative in both 
the East and West for the Knoxville. 
Tenn., Journal and Tribune. 
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During the year we added the following 
new advertising clients for 
Lesan Service : 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO.  C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Metal Furniture Sectional Bookcases 
Jamestown, N. Y. Little Falls, N. Y. 


BOSWORTH, INC. MARTIN & MARTIN 
Motion Pictures Stove and Shoe Polishes 
Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 


CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORP’N 
Books and Magazines Motion Pictures 


New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO. PEEK BROS. & WINCH 
Typewriters for Personal Use Tea and Coffee 
Groton, N. Y. London, Eng., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GREEK PRODUCTS CO. PEERLESS CHECK PROTECTING CO. 
Jellies and Jams Check Protectors 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn Rochester, N. Y. 





HALL MAMMOTH INCUBATOR CO. POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Chicken Incubators and Brooders Life Insurance 


Little Falls, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


HALL & RUCKEL QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 
Sozodont Products Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York, N.Y. 
HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK RED SQUARE COMPANY 
Envelope Sealers 


Banking Service 
New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. 


THE HEINN CO. L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
Loose Leaf Ledgers Cemcoat and Lapidolith 
Milwaukee, Wis. New York, N. Y. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK CO. TIFFANY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Hy-tex Brick Electric Clocks 
St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N.Y. 


H. E. LesAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ine. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
375 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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“ Charge It A Western ad- 


vertising agent 

Up to », writes to PrintT- 
Advertising ”’ eps’ Ixx to ask 
whether the cost of maintaining 
a force of women demonstrators 
may properly be charged to the 
advertising account. We think it 
should not be so charged. 

Perhaps there is no special harm 
in it if everybody understands just 
what is being done. But in many 
cases the board of directors sits 
down in annual meeting with a 
record of expenditures on the 
table. “What! Our company 
paying all that money to the news- 
papers? The item should be cut 
in half!” 

Too often the advertising agent 
or the advertising manager is not 
present to explain to the honor- 
able board that a large proportion 
of what is charged up as “adver- 
tising” has gone in ways very dif- 
ferent from what they suppose. 
Sometimes the advertising depart- 
ment orders all printed matter and 
the accounting department finds it 
convenient to charge up all print- 
ers’ and lithographers’ bills to the 
advertising account. Under such 
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a ruling, the cost of the labels on 
the cans are charged up to adver- 
tising. In a general sense, labels, 
of course, have an advertising 
value, but they should really je 
charged to the same account «s 
the cans themselves, for they are 
a necessary part of the container. 

Similarly, some concerns load 
up the advertising account with 
contributions to charity, with thie 
cost of samples and sampling 
crews, with instruction booklets, 
and so on. Now, as we said lhe- 
fore, this practice may lead to 
no particular harm, provided 
everybody concerned understands 
clearly the exact status of affairs. 
But there is the danger that some- 
one in authority is going to get 
hold of the sum total—it might 
even be some investigators down 
in Washington—and draw some 
very wrong conclusions. It is al- 
ways best to let every tub stand 
on its own bottom and to have 
the books of a business concern 
so drawn up that they reveal the 
actual condition of affairs. 

This loose way of recording ad- 
vertising expenditures has an 
analogy in the methods of high 
finance where a corporation issues 
a statement reading something 
like this: ‘Real estate, plant, pat- 
ent rights, good will, etc., $1,- 
000,000.” What actual informa- 
tion does such an item give to the 
stockholder or to intending in- 
vestors? It makes a great deal 
of difference whether the com- 
pany has an equity of $900,000 in 
real estate or whether its actual 
ownership of real estate amounts 
to no more than $100,000. If 
the concern should be so unfor- 
tunate as to have to go through 
the bankruptcy courts the discrep- 
ancy would become very apparent 
and some investors might even 
claim that they had been swindled 
by the ambiguity of the item. 
There is no excuse for lumping 
good will with real estate unless 
the purpose is, in truth, to deceive 
somebody. 

Similarly, it is the plain due of 
everybody concerned not to con- 
fuse advertising proper on the 
books of a manufacturing com- 
pany with such items as demon- 
strators, stationery, packages, la- 
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bels, suitpling, charity, bonuses to 
salesmen. or dealers’ clerks, and 


so On. 
all bea: 


[t is true that these items 
a certain relation to ad- 
, but, for that matter, so 
reat many other expendi- 
tures 12 a commercial house. If 
it is right to charge up to the 
advertising account the cost of 
demonstrators, then why not 
charge to the same account half 
the cost of traveling salesmen, 
since fully half of their time 1s 
spent in “demonstrating”? If it 
is right to make the advertising 
appropriation bear the brunt of 
sampling Cost, then why not make 
it also carry the load of replacing 
defective goods? If it is right 
to consider as advertising the cost 
of labels or an attractive package, 
then why not make similar dispo- 
sition of the stool which is given 
free with the purchase of a piano? 
The chief executive of a cor- 
poration, no less than the adver- 
tising manager, is concerned in 
maintaining the integrity of the 
advertising account. It is not an 
impossible or even a difficult task 
for the bookkeeping department 
to open accounts for the various 
auxiliary advertising and selling 
methods instanced above. If that 
course is pursued to a reasonable 
extent, it will never be possible 
to accuse the company unjustly 
of extravagance in advertising, 
nor will it be possible for a board 
of directors on retrenchment bent 
to order a cut in the advertising 
appropriation without knowing 
exactly what it is doing. 


President 
Wilson May 
Attend 
Chicago 

Convention Inx: 

“Last Friday, by appointment, 
Mr W oodhead and I called on 
| resident Wilson at the Executive 
Offices in Washington and invited 
him to attend the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
ot the World in Chicago, next 
June, and make an address at the 
great mass meeting at the Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, June 20. We pointed out 
to him that we believed it would 


Under date of 
December 22, 
Herbert Si 
Houston writes 
to PRINTERS’ 
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offer a real opportunity for de- 
livering a business message to the 
forward-looking business men of 
the country. He expressed a great 
deal of interest in the invitation, 
and asked us to send a written 
memorandum so that it could 
have his very serious considera- 
tion. Both Mr. Woodhead and I 
have definite hopes that we may 
succeed in having the President 
go to Chicago.” 

Printers’ INK heartily joins in 
the hope that Mr. Wilson may be 
induced to deliver a business mes- 
sage to the convention. In our 
opinion, both the President and 
the business world are likely to 
profit by such an event, and a bet- 
ter mutual understanding between 
them is much to be desired. The 
President can hardly secure a 
more representative audience, nor 
a wider publicity for his message; 
and he can hardly fail to carry 
away something from even a brief 
contact with the men who are 
most interested in the development 
of advertising as a business force. 


Manutfactur- Dealers who are 


most vigorous in 
ers Forced To jhe. Senuneia. 


Start Chain tion of the man- 
Stores ufacturer who 
opens a chain store or two do 
not always realize their own re- 
sponsibility in the matter. No 
manufacturer that we know of 
has started a chain of stores be- 
cause he really preferred to do 
business that way, but most of 
the manufacturers’ chains have 
started because they were forced 
to start—and frequently it is the 
independent dealer who has done 
the forcing. When the manufac- 
turer sees one group of dealers 
throwing out his line each year 
because a competitor has made 
some trifling concession, and when 
he sees another group which lets 
his line gather dust on the shelves 
while something else is put for- 
ward, he naturally is inclined to 
do something about it. He is apt 
to figure that the cost of getting 
experience in managing his own 
stores will be no greater than the 
loss he incurs through “switching” 
and the inadequate representation 
of his goods. 
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Sometimes, of course, it is im- 
possible to obtain distribution in 
a town without starting a new 
store, and sometimes it is neces- 
sary for manufacturers to take 
over a store which is heavily in 
their debt to save it from bank- 
ruptcy. Thus, the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, which recently 
opened a retail store in New Or- 
leans, writes to Printers’ INK: 
“Tt is not our policy to open a 
retail store in any city where we 
can get a satisfactory distribution 
through other channels. 

“In the case of the stores now 
being operated by us it was neces- 
sary, in several instances, for us 
to take over the stores in order 
to save ourselves from loss on 
our accounts; while in other cases 
conditions were such that we 
could not otherwise get a satis- 
factory distribution commensurate 
with the size and population of 
the cities in which we located.” 

The manufacturer who opens 
his own stores is not the invet- 
erate “enemy” of the retailer. 
Probably none of his chain stores 
pays him the profit he would get 
from an active independent dealer 
in the same location, who could 
be counted upon to play fair with 
the manufacturer’s goods. But 
frequently he has no choice be- 
tween shouldering the difficulties 
and the expense of his own 
stores, or permitting his distribu- 
tion to lapse entirely in certain 
extensive territories. 


Advertising The true inward- 


ness of the cam- 
Which Is paign for Patrick 


iT 3 

Bigger Than \ackinaw gar- 

the Goods’’ ments, described 
in Printers’ Ink for December 17 
is best set forth in a letter from 
Alfred Hanchett, received since 
the interview with him was put 
into type. Almost the whole story 
is summed up in these significant 
sentences: “Jt is not apparel ad- 
vertising. It’s a health and sanity 
propaganda.” 

There you have the real reason 
why, when the fad for mackinaw 
garments collapsed, the demand 
for patricks did not collapse with 
it. “During the craze,” writes Mr. 
Hanchett, “we spent our money 


and effort in ‘advertising incur- 
ance. When our mill was 
swamped with orders we doubled 
our appropriation and our efforts, 
in order to nourish the solid, sub- 
stantial, permanent part of the 
demand which we knew would 
remain, when the really undesir- 
able, whimsical part had depart- 
ed.” It was the advertising of 
the benefits and the joys of the 
rugged, outdoor existence—the 
“health and sanity propagania,” 
as Mr. Hanchett puts it—whiich 
thus nourished the substantial 
demand. To paraphrase the com- 
pany’s own “bigger than weatlier” 
slogan, its advertising policy was 
“bigger than the goods.” 

Probably it took courage, and 
it certainly required an unusual 
degree of foresight, to refrain 
from simply cashing in on the fad 
while it lasted by boosting the 
smartness and up-to-dateness of 
patrick garments, as compared 
with competing garments. Yet it 
is that very courage and foresight 
which, in many lines, distinguishes 
the leaders from the trailers. It 
is the advertising policy which is 
“bigger than the goods” which 
helps make leaders. 

The success of concerns like the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
and the Aeolian Company is due 
in no small degree to the fact that 
they were wise enough to adver- 
tise “music in the home,” instead 
of merely harping upon the super- 
lative merits of their own goods. 
The prestige of certain adding 
machine, typewriter and filing 
cabinet concerns is largely ‘ uce- 
able to their advertising of “etter 
methods of doing_ business.” 
Scores of concerns have succce ded 
through the discovery and a lvo- 
cacy of “new uses for the goods.” 
while other scores have failed in 
the attempt to base a business on 
claims of superiority. 

In short. the advertising of such 
concerns has been “bigger than 
the goods.” It has concerned 
itself not alone with the acver- 
tiser’s business, but has gone : vuch 
further, in adapting itself to real 
needs of the public. The p roof 
that advertising is an econ omic 
and social benefit is to be found 
in campaigns such as these. 





MORE FACTS 


LIVE’S last page in Printers’ Ink entitled 
“Facts” referred to the unusual booking of adver- 
tising contracts for the two weeks period then 


ending. 


That period has since been increased to four 
weeks of the healthiest kind of booking records 
for 1915 advertising. 


We believe it is worth repeating that this is 
real evidence that LIFE is recognized as a 
medium of established value and that business 
men have given the signal—‘“clear right of way 
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for 1915. 


\ fact of greater interest to LIFE’S adver- 
tisers, and a stronger proof of LIFE’S value is 


the breaking of all subscription records in 
LIFE’S 32 years. Monday, December 21st, was 
the heaviest subscription day in LIFE’S history. 


For the reader—no premiums, cut rates or 
clubbing offers at reduced terms with other pub- 
lishers. $5.00 per year or Ioc per copy. 


or the advertiser—no co-operative editorial 
articles, no free service, no dead heads, just the 
best value we know how to make at $1.50 per line. 


Readers and advertisers know when buying 
LIVE they receive real value. 


Start the New Year right—use LIFE, an in- 
vestment you will not have to worry about. 


Gee. 


Bee. 


Are 


S Advertising Manager, 31st Street, West, No. 17, New York. 
Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Man 


Can you write strong. simple 
English which will produce in- 
quiries and orders in a mail-order 
business? Do you know about 
advertising lay-outs, types, print- 
ing and paper? Are you willing 
to live in a city of moderate size 
where you will need to work long 
hours and very hard? For the 
young man under twenty-five who 
can answer “yes” to these ques- 
tions, an opportunity is waiting in 
a Middle Western city with a con- 
cern which is growing steadily. 
State. age, experience, nationality, 
religion and anything else which 
would be designed to get consid- 
eration for you in this connection. 
Also submit samples of your 
work which will be returned. 


Address—“S.N.” Box 233 


c/oPrinters’ INK. 


LESIONS 


Sor 


Advertising 


There is no ad- 
vertising need 
our zervice will 
not cover: Lay- 
outs for 
’ Advertisements 
Show Cards 
Catalogs 
Folders 
Circulars 
bels 
Calendars 
Booklets 
etc., etc, 
Effective work on 
short notice at 
low prices 





Winning the Boy—Your 
Potential Market 


Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany Encourages Instruction in 
Concrete Processes in Manual 
Training Schools—Through the 
Boy, Parents’ Interest May Be 
Gained 

ECENTLY the Little School- 

master told in the Classroom 
about some well-known adver- 
tisers who are. getting first call on 
the potential consumer, and _per- 
haps the potential consumer’s par- 
ents, by supplying demonstration 
ouffits to schools throughout the 
country. The Little Schoolmaster 
mentioned the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company as an example. 

Here is what L. A. Warner, of 
the Extension Division of the In- 
formation Bureau of the Univer- 
sal Portland Cement Company, 
has to say about “Teaching the 
Boys to Use Concrete,” in the 
Cement -Era for December: 

“Only within comparatively re- 
cent years have we Americans 
grasped the merits of vocational 
training, and within still more re- 
cent times have we realized that 
perhaps the girl would be best 
trained if taught how to make 
buttonholes and pies, rather than 
to train the boy in such domestic 
accomplishments. As a rule, the 
boy has more constructive ideas 
than the girl. He likes to build 
things, and the early proclivities 
which he displays in making mud 
pies are no indication of his apti- 
tude for the kitchen, but rather an 
indication that some day he will 
build—perhaps of concrete.” 

In describing some of the con- 
crete garden furniture, hitching 
posts, etc., made by boys in man- 
ual training schools throughout 
the country, this work being liber- 


| ally encouraged by the Universal 


Portland Cement Company, Mr. 
Warner indicates that the co- 
operation of educators in teaching 
the uses of a new class of prod- 
ucts may be so thoroughly gained 
that a course will be drafted and 
given the pupils. 

That work in the schools very 
often goes to the home is shown 
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in this portion of Mr. Warner’s 
article. “Only recently an in- 
stance came to light of a boy who, 
through interest stimulated in 
school in concrete work, had accu- 
mulated as extensive a stock of 
bulletins and pamphlets as was ob- 
tainable from one of the large 
cement manufacturers, and had 
taken home his school teachings 
and practically applied them to 
rejuvenating the old farm home. 
The old wooden steps at the back 
door were rotting away and needed 
replacement. The father knew 
nothing of concrete, but the boy 
had argued the old gentleman in- 
to believing that the work of re- 
placement should be done with 
concrete. He didn’t stop at the 
steps, either; he put a concrete 
walk from the steps to the barn. 
When he got to the barn he re- 
placed the old wooden troughs 
with troughs of concrete. All 
he needed was the cement, and 
this he proved would cost less 
than the lumber necessary to do 
the same work. 

“He knew where he could get 
good sand and gravel that would 
be all right after washing and 
screening it, and they taught him 
the importance of doing this up 


at the school. Old chicken wire | 


and some boards, necessary for 
re-inforcement and forms, were 
picked up around the farm. 

“Was his father surprised? 
Well, this will indicate. ‘Did they 
teach you concrete work at school?’ 
he said. ‘At last, they are putting 
something into your head that 
will do you some good. Who is 
your teacher? I want to meet him 
and find out what is the best mix- 
ture for a floor for my feed’ lot.’ 

“At least one of the large ce- 
ment companies has awakened to 
the benefits that may accrue from 
this field, properly cultivated,” he 
says in closing, “and it has pre- 
pared an extensive series of les- 
sons, with outlines, drawings and 
suggestions for presentation that 
has resulted in many schools tak- 
ing up concrete as one of their 
vocational studies. The expres- 
sions concerning the. merits of this 
work have so far been unanimous, 
and the results that are being ac- 
complished are surprising.” 








Foreign Language 
Mediums 


Foreign language publications 
were never so widely and thor- 
oughly read as today. 

The French, German, Russian, 
Hungarian, Italian and Spanish 
elements in this country, Canada 
and Latin America are following 
ublications in their respective 
anguages for WAR NEWS, edi- 
torials, special stories, etc. 

The circulation of every for- 
eign language publication has 
doubled, tripled, quadrupled 
since the war started, and this 
circulation will stick for a decade 
—yes, always. 

Our staff of competent trans- 
lators and copy specialists will 
see that your product is talked 
about in the vight language. We 
will advise you as to the medi- 
ums you should use and give Pm 
complete information regarding 
publications in any language. 


Modell Advertising Agency 


150 Nassau Street New York 











AMSDEN & FICHTNER 
ADVERTISING ART 
Engineers Bldg-CLEVELAND 








Finding the Point of Attack 


Your Market 
By W. W. Garrison 


Of the Nichols-Finn 


ES, sometimes they just fiz- 

zle out, offers like that. 
But they look awful good at first. 
This one does.” 

We were putting a selling plan 
_ to Middle Western farmers to 
find out whether it would work 
in white space, and the particular 
agriculturist we were at this mo- 
ment interviewing—after consid- 
ering how he would like to take 
advantage of the offer we were 
verbally making—broke in with 
the above comment. 

He was just the ordinary farm- 
er, with perhaps 160 acres, part 
under cultivation. He wasn’t es- 
pecially wealthy. He was the type 


that works hard all spring, sum- 
mer and fall and has fair means. 
“Just what do you mean by 


fizzle out’?” the 
“Give us an in- 
stance.” 


He studied a minute. “Well,” 
he said, “take one firm that of- 
fered to give away a certain im- 
plement that I happened to need. 
In the ad it said that I could 
have it if I would take the agency 
for the concern here. They want- 
ed to get one of the tools in here, 
because that would sell more for 
them. Well, I wrote in and told 
them something about myself and 
the neighborhood; gave them a 
reference or two, and told them 
to send along the implement— 
back came a catalogue and a let- 
ter explaining how they would be 
glad to give me the tool, and 
they described what a good one 
it was. 

“They made me want it more 
than I had realized. But in the 
last part of the letter they said 
all that it was now necessary to 
do was to take the catalogue out 
among my friends and send them 
in orders amounting to about $500 
from my neighboring farmers and 
the free implement would be sent 
when they got the money. They 
told me to start the ball rolling 


‘sometimes they 
writer asked. 


Advertising Company, Chicago 


with an order from myself. The 
rest would then be easy. 

“Well, I could see the catcli in 
a minute. So it just sort o’ fiz- 
zled out. I went to town and 
bought the implement next day— 
but it was a competing make.” 

The farmer volunteered to hunt 
up the publication that had the 
ad in it. It was a concern that 
was a fairly heavy advertiser. Ap- 
parently they had tried the plan 
just once, for the writer never 
saw the copy before or after. It 
was a frost, judging by indica- 
tions. 

The scheme is a familiar one. 
Dozens of concerns use it and 
some get by with it. It is the old 
free offer, “If you take the 
agency.” 


THIS WAS WRONG MERCHANDISING 


But the farmer, with more vi- 
sion than the copy man _ who 
planned the idea, saw instantly 
that there wasn’t $500 worth of 
that particular kind of tool busi- 
ness in three surrounding town- 
ships! 

He realized there wasn’t a pos- 
sible chance to get his tool free 
the moment he read the proviso. 

The farmer was a genuine pros- 
pect for this particular implement. 
He had to have one. On a straight 
offer it was three to one that 
he would have purchased the 
product outright. So beyond the 
failure of the “free offer if you 
take the agency” was the actual 
loss of a cash sale. 

The scheme has been proved a 
good many times. The product 
was salable. But a single point, 
viz., asking the farmer to send 
in an impossible volume of busi- 
ness, killed the plan. 

It was wrongly merchandised. 

Three months ago the writer 
spent several days on a central 
Illinois farm. The European wat 
had been on a month. The writer 


naturally possessed the state of 
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1,500 More Subscribers Now Than 

A Year Ago. 41,000 Subscribers 

Today! The War DidIt! Of 
Course It Did. 


The Norwegians want the news as well as any one 
else. This increase is the best proof we could think of 
to show you that you cannot cover the Northwest 
unless you reach the Norwegians through their pub- 
lications. No other publication takes their place. 


There are 1,379,163 Norwegians and Danes in the United States. Of 
these, 208,205 more were born in this country than immigrated here. There 
were only 8,587 Norwegian emigrants in 1913. The Norwegians and Danes 
in this country are, therefore, not so “foreign” as many believe. Seventy-six 
per cent. of the Norwegians in this country live in five states: North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, South Dakota and Iowa. Approximately 
22 per cent. of the population of North Dakota is Norwegian; 14 per cent. 
of Minnesota’s population is Norwegian; the percentage in Wisconsin, 
South Dakota and Iowa are 6.1 per cent., 10.4 per cent and 3 per cent. 
respectively. 65.7 per cent live in rural communities. The census shows 
that 57.8 per cent. of the foreign-born Norwegians live in rural commu- 
nities, while 71.2 per cent. of the native-born Norwegians live in rural 
communities. We believe this to be of the utmost importance to adver- 
tisers. It shows that the younger element, or the Norwegian American, if 
you please, are the farmers of the Northwest. 


It is estimated that the NET GAIN in value of 1914 crops (cotton 
excepted) over 1913 crops exceeds $520,000,000. Do the Norwegians get 
any of this money? Samuel G. Iverson, State Auditor says that two-thirds 
of the farm property of Minnesota is owned by Scandinavians. Figuring 
these farms at five to ten thousand dollars each, you will readily see that 
the Norwegian is the man with the money bag—the man that “High cost 
of living” doesn’t bother. 


,_ 1. The Decorah Posten guarantees a' minimum circulation of 40,000, and has a 
larger circulation than that of any other Norwegian newspaper. 

_ 2 There are no Norwegian agricultural papers or magazines of general circula- 
tion in the United States. We have records to show that you cannot reach the 
Norwegians by using English publications. 

3. se beer, whiskey, fake financial or offensive medical advertisements are 
accepted. . 

4. The Decorah Posten is 40 years old. 

Consider these facts carefully at your convenience, and we believe you will 
agree with us that the Decorah Posten has merits as an advertising medium, 
which are, perhaps, not shared by any other publication. 


B. Anundsen Publishing Company 


Decorah, Iowa 
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mind of the average city man re- 
garding its effects on this coun- 
try. 

But to his surprise after meet- 
ing and talking to a score of 
farmers—the men who aid in pro- 
ducing the nation’s wealth—and 
mentioning the war, he found that 
these farmers look at the Euro- 
pean war as an interesting drama 
that furnishes fair reading matter 
for publications they buy. And 
that is all. It has no significance 
to them, except that armies must 
eat. It is no mental hazard to 
them. 

Consequently, to-day of all 
times is the moment to get right 
merchandising to the farmer and 
to avoid wrong merchandising 
tactics than upset the plan such 
as those told of above. 


GETTING THE RIGHT ANGLE OF 
APPROACH 


A certain successful concern 
saw a new market open to it by 
featuring one of the uses of its 
goods. This particular use ap- 
pealed to the farmer’s wife. 

The company played that use 
up in generous copy in papers that 
ordinarily pull splendidly on such 
propositions. The investment that 
it was necessary for the farmer 
to make in taking advantage of 
this use for his better half was 
about $100. The copy was given 
a pretty thorough test in a num- 
ber of representative publications. 
The copy was the human-interest 
type and had the strength to bring 
in the money. There was no 
doubt of that, and it was expected 
that success was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Dealers were told of the plan. 
These dealers were in small towns 
as a rule and close to the farmer’s 
life. They did not evidence any 
particular enthusiasm over the 
new idea. 

But within a short time the 
copy was run. Returns at first 
showed some success. This 
seemed quickly to dwindle, how- 
ever, and at the finish of an ade- 
quate test the plan of appealing 
on the strength of the advantage 
for the farmer’s wife was pro- 


nounced a failure. There was no 


doubt of the fact that the advan- 


tage was not sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant the expenditure 
of $100 by the farmer. 

So the experiment was forgot- 
ten. However, in preparing the 
next. batch of copy, it was deemed 
advisable to play up that farm- 
er’s wife appeal incidental to the 
other ideas which had been domi- 
nant in previous copy. 


THE PLAN THAT IS RIGHTLY 
MERCHANDISED 


Half a dozen advantages to the 
farmer were cited, and lastly 
came the argument tying up to 
the housewife. 

Instantly the new campaign 
seemed to “spark.” Dealer returns 
and direct inquiries began to come 
in faster than they ever had be- 
fore and multiplied as the cam- 
paign continued to run on this 


basis. 


The writer heard a statement 
made by the manufacturer toward 
the wind-up of the campaign. 
“This new advertising,” he said, 
“has been the most successful we 
have ever had, and I estimate its 
superiority, in profits, at from 15 
per cent to 20 ner cent over any 
previous campaign.” 

An analytical study of the rea- 
sons behind the success reveals 
the fact that apparently the farm- 
er, considering the selection of 
these goods, allowed the appeal 
on behalf of his wife to act upon 
him as a clincher. The advan- 
tages to himself almost sold him, 
it seems, and the closing of the 
sale was the use to which his 
wife could put the goods. That 
is known to have finally clinched 
many orders. 

But the appeal on the basis of 
the advantage to his wife alone 
didn’t move him. It couldn't get 
his interest, because it was far 
from the total story. It didn't 
comply with the primary demands 
he would put upon such a product 
and was incidental to the main 
plans he had in mind in selecting 
such goods. 

The right merchandising at- 
rangement used later, however, 
brought about the deserved suc- 
cess. 

Another incident is in connec: 
tion with the business of a poultry 
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advertiser Who was in the farm 
market. Like many poultry ad- 
yertisers, his appeal was imper- 
sonal. He probably had the farm- 
er himself in mind when he wrote 
the copy and directed the ads at 
him. His business was a success. 
His advertising made money for 
him. 

But the thought had been grow- 
ing upon him that on every farm 
the “poultry department” belongs 
to the farmer’s wife. The “egg 
money” usually is hers, and she 
is manager of that end of the 
farm business. Many farmers re- 
gard the chicken business as petty, 
and you will find some that are 
openly hostile to the idea of keep- 
ing chickens. 

This particular advertiser scent- 
ed the avenue of appeal that he 
thought would prove out, and he 
molded his copy with an idea of 
reaching the farmer’s wife with 
greater strength than any imper- 
sonal copy would do. The ads, 


pictorially and verbally, were built 
to interest the manager of the 
average “poultry department” in- 


stead of the sometimes uninter- 
ested farmer. 

This was the right sort of mer- 
chandising, the advertiser thought. 
And, almost as quickly as the new 
copy appeared, he noted that the 
business seemed to take on a new 
activity. Inquiry cost was lower 
and the sales cost was proportion- 
ate. The plan was proved a 
money-maker on the new mer- 
chandising appeal. 

To-day more than ever, it seems 
to the writer, merchandising the 
goods to the farmer is vitally es- 
sential. For the business is there 
and is heavier than it has ever 
been. That field, for the advertis- 
Ing manager, is probably not ex- 
celled in richness by any other 
that vou could name. 

And that statement contains 
much food for thought for the 
advertiser who is not covering 
that market in America but is 
reachine out for the trade of 
South America and that of neu- 
tral European countries. 

The four-leaf clover is at his 
own doorstep’ and ‘is achievable 
if he will merchandise the product 
to the farmer. 


INK 


S. C. Johnson’s “Portfolio” 


The keynote of all the advertising of 
S. C. Johnson & Son, of Racine, Wis., 
manufacturers of wood stains, is to get 
the prospect to see and use the product, 
or to inspect samples of work done 
with it. ence sampling and the distri- 
bution of its “portfolio,” which shows 
Johnson finishes on actual panels of oak. 
pine, cypress, birch, gum, chestnut, 
maple, etc., are prominent features of 
their advertising plan. The cost of the 
portfolio to the advertiser is said to be 
$1. It is given to dealers, architects 
and other important trade factors with- 
out charge. A postcard is included in 
the book, and this may be used for writ- 
ing for samples, which are furnished in 
half-pint sizes. The firm has recently 
been endeavoring to impress architects 
with the merits of its line, and the port- 
folio and samples have, as usual, been 
given prominence. 

In going after the building contrac- 
tors some time ago, a certificate gotten 
up to look a good deal like a bank check 
was sent out, being given a value of- 
$1.10 in goods at the store of a local 
dealer. The dealer was reimbursed at 
his cost. Johnson & Son have also used 
a rather aggressive system in going after 
retail trade, guaranteeing sale of the 
goods in one year, or money refunded, 
when orders were placed for special as- 
sortments which it advertised, such as a 
$27.42 lot consisting of six items. In 
this offer $15.95 worth of free goods 
was also to be included. Folders, store- 
signs, cut-outs, window-trims, etc., are 
supplied as dealer helps, along with the 
portfolio of wood panels. 


Would This Explain Some 
Advertising Copy? 


In the Century Magazine, Ilya Tol- 
stoy, the son of Count Tolstoy, tells his 
father’s view of what a writer needs for 
his work. 

“I once heard from him a very inter- 

esting description of what a writer 
needs for his work: 
“*You cannot imagine how important 
one’s mood is,’ Tolstoy said. ‘Some- 
times you get up in the morning fresh 
and vigorous, with your head clear, and 
you begin to write. Everything is sen 
sible and consistent. You read it over 
next day, and have to throw the whole 
thing away, because, good as it is, it 
misses the main thing. There is no 
imagination in it, no subtlety, none of 
the necessary something, none of that 
“only just,” without which all your 
cleverness is worth nothing. Another 
day you get up after a bad night, with 
your nerves all on edge, and you think: 
“To-day I shall write well, at any rate.” 
And as a matter of fact, what you write is 
beautiful, picturesque, with any amount 
of imagination. ou look it through 
again; it is no good, because it is writ- 
ten stupidly. There is plenty of color, 
but not enough ‘akiimanee. One’s 
writing is good only when the intelli- 
gence and the imagination are in 
equilibrium. As soon as one of them 
overbalances the other, it’s all up: you 
may as well throw it away and begin 
afresh,’ ” 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HAT is a ‘copy writer’? 

Wherein does he differ 
from an ‘advertising man’? thus 
runs an inquiry in the School- 
master-mail. The inquirer says 
that he has got the impres- 
sion that the copy-writer’s po- 
sition is a very minor one— 
not to say positively menial—and 
he would be grateful for a dis- 
cussion of the copy-writer’s quali- 
fications, duties and standing in 
the advertising world, as well 
his immediate and ultimate re- 
wards. If the Schoolmaster could 
catch a “typical copy writer” and 
pen him up for observation in one 
corner of the Classrooom, he 
might be able to answer the 
questions. But he is afraid that 
the “typical copy writer” is in the 
same case with the “typical 
American,” the “typical New 
Yorker,” and sundry others. 
Everybody has heard of them, 
but nobody ever saw one. 

* * * 


One of the most successful copy 
writers the Schoolmaster knows 
is the active, managing head of a 
manufacturing concern. Another 
is vice-president and general man- 
ager of a company with a large 
business in big units, in this coun- 
try and in England. A third is 
advertising manager for a maker 
of technical goods which must be 
sold to non-technical users. Still 
another is part owner and general 
manager of an advertising agency. 
Surely our “typical copy writer” 
isn’t among that group. 

Here’s the copy man on the staff 
of the large agency, who goes in 
to the chief’s office when the 
buzzer sniaps, and comes out with 
a bunch of catalogues which he 
proceeds to turn into a series of 
half pages. Perhaps he is “typi- 
cal”—but what’s that he has got 
up his sleeve? He is studying 
merchandising in his spare time, 
and some day he will make a sug- 
gestion which will admit him to 
the conferences of the plan de- 
partment. He must be passed up 


as interested ‘in too many things. 
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Two young men are in the copy 
service department of a technical 
paper. When a yearly contract is 
made with certain advertisers, 
they write the copy, and submit it 
to the advertiser for approval. But 
one of them is a graduate of a 
well-known technical school, and js 
qualified to pass upon the claims 
made for the products. He isn't 
typical—he knows too much. And 
the Schoolmaster met the other 
young man, a day or two ago, on 
the train. He was bound up-State 
to use his knowledge of copy. in 
helping the solicitor swing an im- 
portant contract. 

* * * 

And as a matter of fact, there 
are very few men in any branch 
of advertising work who have not 
at some time written copy. On 
the other hand, the man who does 
literally nothing but write copy 
soon finds that he has no copy to 
write. As for the copy writer's 
position being a menial or a minor 
one, that depends almost wholly 
upon the individual. One can 
hardly expect at the start to fill 
a major position in any business 
and the advertising business is no 
exception. The youngster who 
starts in sorting electrotypes may 
be said to fill a “menial” position, 
but he has a chance to gain a 
knowledge of cuts, papers, etc, 
which will lead to higher things. 
The same is true of the copy writ- 
er. If he stays in the minor grade 
it is generally his own fault. 

* 


And speaking of the minor em- 
ployees—the fellows without any 
authority to spend the company’s 
money, and as such beneath the 
dignity of a certain type of so- 
licitor, it is astonishing to see how 
quickly some of them become 
major employees whom the solici- 
tors suddenly find worth cultiva- 
ting. The Schoolmaster can name 
off hand half-a-dozen men who 
yesterday were mere nobodies, 
and who to-day are very much 
somebody in the eyes of those who 
have advertising to sell—and in 
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the eyes of many other people, too. model of something, even if it is 
It is somewhat too much the fash- only punched out of cardboard. 
ion to sneer at the fellow of no Of course the advertising value of 
authority, whose name does not’ the device will depend upon many 
appear on the letterhead with a_ things besides the cleverness of its 
title appended. construction, but as an attention 


oP One of the difficulties of adver- getter it ought to stand high. It 
es ising exclusivel shouldn't be lever thougl 
ti tising exclusively by the direct- shouldn't be tdo clever though— 
one mail plan lies in the condition else the office boy may fall in love 
nit it touched upon in the last paragraph — with it. ; 

Sut —which is a condition that is in Three such novelties have 
fas no wise peculiar to the advertis- reached the Schoolmaster’s desk 
ad i ing business. A mailing-list may of late, featuring such widely va- 

5 a - . . . 
ae be so perfect as to include every ried products as ensilage cutters, 
pe man who is a possible buyer at motor trucks, and tooth paste. The 
hal this present moment, but no sys- Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Com- 

; tem that the Schoolmaster ever pany sends a card bearing a half- 
ther : : seed : 3 
: saw was perfect enough to include tone of its silo filler, with the 
Spake the name of all those who are go- throat of the machine die-cut, 
hee ing to be customers next year, and showing the knife wheel inside. 
yy, in By 2 : > 
i five years hence. Nobody knows The latter, also in half-tone, is 

who they are, and they don't even printed on a circular card which 
know it themselves. is fastened behind the main card 
have - * * with a brass rivet. By revolving 
oa The Schoolmaster must confess the circular card with the thumb, 


to a liking for the advertising one gets a good idea of the action 
novelties which are practical dem- of the knives. 

onstrations of some feature of. the . 
goods. Most men, he thinks, have The International Motor Com- 
enough of the boy left in them to pany, New York, has a double - 
enjoy playing with a working  post-card, showing on one side a 


* * 
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Mack truck posed under a steam 
shovel bucket, and on the other 
side the same truck tilted back jn 
the position to dump the load 
Hold the card upright, and a quan- 
tity of fine, red sand runs out of 
the steam shovel bucket and fills 
the truck. Reverse the card, and 
the sand runs out of the tail of 
the truck and fills a little pocket 
at the bottom of the picture. The 
sand is held in a groove cut in 
thick cardboard on which the pic. 
tures are pasted, and the opening; 
are covered ‘with isinglass. 
* * aK 


The tooth paste card is a novel- 
ty supplied by Colgate & Co. for 
the children. It is in the form ofa 
folder, with the front page die-cut 
to show a girl’s face inside, and 
when it is opened the little lady 
operates a toothbrush in very life- 
like fashion. 

* * * 

An interesting sidelight on the 
campaign against fraudulent ad- 
vertising comes from J. L. Free, 
a real-estate man in Cleveland. 
He says that his difficulty lies not 
in the purchasing power of the 
public, but in getting his advertis- 
ing believed. Real-estate men, he 
says, have offended so long against 
human credulity, that real-estate 
advertising, as a whole, has ceased 
to be profitable, and the allotment 
men have been obliged in self- 
preservation to cast about for 
some means of raising the stand- 


| ards of what real-estate men will 
| say and what the newspapers will 
| accept. 


“In your opinion,” he writes, 
“could the Real Estate Board 
adopt an official seal with the 
words ‘Approved by the Adver- 
tising Committee of the Real Es- 
tate Board,’ this seal to appear i 
advertising as a guarantee of its 
truthfulness? Would it be possi 
ble for the newspaper to give an 
official guarantee of real-estate 
advertising ? 

“It has become a very vital 
question with us. We can sell real 
estate without the newspapers. 
We have been doing it most of 
this year. Our methods include a 
house-to-house canvass for pfos- 
pects, a slow, inconvenient and ex- 
pensive method of getting what 
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ewspaper advertising ought to 
bring us. 

“At the last meeting of the Al- 
otment Division the business man- 
peers of the four English news- 
papers were present. In the main 
hey took the ground that while 
he patient is sick, they have no 
rescription. They are willing to 
end assistance, but they fail to 
ee any method of doing a0 Al 
f them hedge on the censorship 
of copy.” 

* * 

The Schoolmaster had some- 
thing to say recently about the 
“early impressions” that salesmen 
often have about advertising—im- 
pressions that make the advertis- 
ing man feel like tearing his hair 
now and then. This early im- 
pression subject is a rather big 
one. The fact that many differ- 
ent people are struggling with 
“early impressions” calls for a 
ereat deal of missionary work by 
advertising men. 

Mr. Dealer is quite often a man 
of early impressions. He will as- 
sure you that your advertising 
plan is entirely useless in his 
community, however useful it 
might he elsewhere. Reason: 
“Everybody around this town 
knows me and knows what I han- 
dle. Just take the cost of the 
advertising off the price of the 
goods and let me have that as 
extra profit.” Or maybe he ad- 
vises that you run an excursion 
or conduct a Sunday-school picnic 
with the money you would other- 
wise pay for the advertising. Pos- 
sibly he believes that such a stunt 
would really be the best form of 
advertising, 

+ * * 

There are various varieties 
among the advertisers of the 
‘Early Impressionist” group. 
Right alongside of the man who 


fondly imagines that the world | 


1s waiting impatiently to read the 
history of the firm of Joskins 
& Hipwell, or to count the 
smokestacks of the factories 
shown in the J & H illustrations, 
is the other advertiser who doesn’t 
believe that men who amount to 
much see or read advertisements. 
He has a little daughter who now 


and then answers advertisements | 
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in order to get mail, and he thinks 
that probably most of the atten- 
tion that advertising gets comes 
from such young people. He is 
positive that he himself never 
reads advertisements, unless—he 
qualifies—the thing advertised is 
something that interests him! 
And when you smile at that quali- 
fication, he does not see the point. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster recently 
heard a sermon on “Lying,” in 
which the good brother occupying 
the pulpit dealt some merited 
blows to fraudulent advertising, 
but at the same time showed an 
astonishing lack of information as 
to the present state of advertising 
affairs. He made no discrimina- 
tion between the true and the 
false. True, he concluded his re- 
marks with the observation that 
there was more truth than false- 
hood in the world to-day, but one 
would imagine from his earlier 
statements that practically all ad- 
vertising was unworthy of belief, 
that people generally were gulli- 
ble, that Barnum was right in 
saying that people liked to be 
humbugged, that guarantees and 
labels meant less to-day than for- 
merly. He was really surprised, 
on looking into a number of pub- 
lications of one group, to find 
nothing that he could criticize. 
He was still more astonished to 
learn that there were many pub- 
lishers protecting their readers by 
publishing only reputable advertis- 
ing, that there is a Federal law 
that makes labels mean something 
on such goods as foods, fertilizers, 
etc., when they are sold from one 
State to another, that there are 
a number of States that now have 
an adequate statute against fraud- 
ulent advertising. 

That old Barnum quotation 
which this minister used always 
did amuse the Schoolmaster. Who 
believes that even in Barnum’s 
day a circus manager could hum- 
bug the people and still keep on 
doing business? Yet this hoary 
old observation floats around reg- 
ularly. Old P. T. certainly gave 
his patrons a mighty big money’s 
worth. 

* * * 


“When it comes to something 


INK 


that appeals to her vanity,” said 
Edward Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, to the 
Schoolmaster recently, “it seems 
to do little good to caution a 
woman. She will take a chance 
on things.” He went on to say 
that he believed the newer gen- 
eration of women, a larger pro- 
portion of whom are college-bred, 
would be better informed on ad- 
vertising matters and would not 
be such easy prey for sharpers 
and quacks. Mr. Bok said that 
editorials nowadays in the Ladies 
Home Journal on the subject of 
fraudulent advertising never fail 
to draw a good response. He be- 
lieves that great progress had 


been made in the way of inform. 
ing the public. 
* 


* 


Here is another of the New 
York Sun’s pungent observations: 


Once more a college professor falls 
foul of the short story and makes it the 
victim of his speculations. Robert W. 
Neal in “Short Stories in the Making” 
leaves little to be swept, away after he 
has got through dissecting it. He as 
sumes, as the rest do, that the story is 
a form by itself and bolsters up that 
theory by calling it also a “conte.” He 
then ‘analyzes it philoso phically, rhetor- 
ically and materially. Having done this 
he tries to evolve rules for putting it 
together again; it is conceivable that if 
he were successful he might evolve at 
average magazine story. The teachers 
of composition wilfully blind themselves 
to the fact that if a man_has a thing 
to say he will say it in whatever form 
he may, and that studying the form wil 
not reveal the creative power that gave 
it existence. 


The Sun’s argument applies i in 
some measure to the composition 
of advertisements. as well as to 
the composition of stories. There 
are a few things about form 
worth knowing, but, after all, a 
successful advertisement may be 
in any form the writer likes, s0 
long as the copy interests and con- 
vinces the public and does its 
work at reasonable cost. Every 
new advertisement sets a new 
form. You may analyze it, but 
analysis of it does not enable you 
to pick up the secret of creative: 
ness, 


H. Corbett, formerly of the trafit 
Pmt R de of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is now in charge of the : idvertising 
and publicity department of the Mott 
Tire and Rubber Company. 
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~ Classified Advertisements 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 


“ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 


Chicago Philadeiphia Boston 


COLLECTIONS 


pes SUE, SHOW HIM. Statement siips, 
(copyrighted), which give new angle of 
vision and ‘*Extract without pain’. Samples 10 
cents, $1.00 per 100. WILLIAM H. COOK, 
247 Pearl St., New York. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon —Weehly, 45 years. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


OUR SALES LEITERS don't pull? Some- 
thing’s wrong. Write for ‘What's Next” 
Booklet and Selling Service. WILLIAM H. 

COOK, 247 Pearl St.. New York. 
(See also under Collections’) 


ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 
To brighten text of your adver 


ising and House Organs. 
‘en (ceded on first order) © 
test catalogue showing 
750 designs pes 5 re ticklers, 
Will Bradley’s Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 


PAUL. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
184 WEST 106 5%, qe 

NEW YORK CITY. eros a 
POSTERS 

MOTOR CARS 

CORRECT DRESS 

SMART COWNS 

ANIMALS 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EW YORK CITY — Excellent proposition, 

prosperous job plant with good will. News- 

paper requires my entire attention, liberal, equit- 

able deal to right party. Box 605, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB PLANT, must 
sacrince Long Island,near New York City 
Excellent equ pment inciuding type setting 
machine, good advertising patronage, unlimited 
field. DEMOCRATIC, Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 











LEADING Financial and Commercial daily 
‘+ newspaper of large Western city, established 
over forty years, $35,000 cash Always paid 
large steady revenue. Now clearing over $10,000 
net, Can be greatly increased by right man. 
Best proposition of its kind in America. 
Owner retiring. Inquirers must give evidence 
of good faith Address, Box 609, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
—_ 


THE RIGHT MAN, who has made 
Ps Success in Sales Management, Adver- 
tising, and some branch of Publishing, can 
make a bigger one here. The only monthly 
of its class, with over twenty years’ serv- 
, wants this right man who can never 
ind a better chance for his work and his 
Clean record, great possibilities. 

To th all or part for fraction of value. 
_e RIGHT man for less. No brokers. 
details confidential. Must close at 
nnce. Address, SALTONSTALL, P. O. 

ox 206, Madison Square, New York, 





FOR 8ALE 


OX DUPLEX PRESS, perfect condition, 

seen running. Will produce 4,000, 4, 6 or 8 
page newspaper per hour. Sacrifice price, most 
liberal terms. CHRONICLE, Box 506, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


M4 NAGER—For New England Bullet'n 
Plant, who has had experience in handling 
men, in selling and figuring on all classes of ad- 
vertising, commercial and electric signs. Plant 
is modern-territory. A 1 opportunity to locate 
permanently on Salary and Commission. Bright 
future for one who will work. Write, giving ex- 
perience and references, to Box 496, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


GENTS WANTED to handle our line of 

cardboard winaow display cutouts. We 
have an assortment of designs which will ap- 
peal to manufacturers in all lines of business. 
NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAVING 
CO., 1512 ‘Tribune Bldg , Chicago, Iil. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of our high-class advertising chewing gum 
with names of well known concerns using 
this attractive advertising novelty to help 
boost sales, sent on request. All flavors. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. THE 
HELMET AD GUM CO., Cincinnati, O. 














POSTER STAMPS 


UNDREDS of beautiful, original styles and 

designs Advertising and Pictorial stamps 
suitable for Manufacturers, Exporters, Jobbers, 
Retailers, ‘l'ransportation Lines, etc. Standara- 
ized processes of manufacture give attractive 
Stamps at low prices. Assortment of samples 
if requested on letter head) THE DANDO 
COMPANY, 26-32 S. 3rd St. Philadelphia. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Well established publishing organization 


would buy another good trade paper. 
Box ZZ-764, care of Printers’ Ink. 


STANDARD BOOKLETS 














H'GHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 
design, and facility to print small and large 
editions of booklets, standardized x6, in 8, 16 
and 82 pages, with covers, ‘len standard styies. 
Our original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “‘copy”’ sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. 
Samples if requested on your letter head. THE 
DANDO CO. , 28-32 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, uy. Average tor 1913, 
29.002 First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Hest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Avenin: Negister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; sunday, 15,680, <c. 
Waterbury, AXepudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; sunday, 8,632. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. yearending Dec. 31, 1913, $,691. 
Peoria, Hven:inmg Star. Circuiation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Nov., 
1914, 18,632. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawe-Hye 
9,818; sunday, 10,618. ‘‘All paid in aavance 
Des Moines, Aegister and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,6956. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet 
Waterloo, Hvening Courier, s6th vear: Av. dy. 
1913, 9,231 Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fourna. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61.328 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net aatly average for 1913, 
664. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Fourmai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. i.argest and vest cir. in Cent. Me 
Bangor, Commerctai. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810. 
Portland, Evening Exoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,003. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, aatiy. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 56,888; 
daily, 76,733. For Nov., 1914, 
78,620 daily; 62,276 Sunday. 

lhe adsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successfuily controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 
lines, 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
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Average 1913, 
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313,397 Sunday | 


8,334,750 | 
1,136,622 lines more than any 
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Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 weex dayag 


Lynn, Evening ltem. Daily sworn ay. ton, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1013, 16,878. ‘| wo ceny 
i.ynn’s tamiiy paper. Covers neid thorougniy 


Salem, Avening™ News. Actual daiiy average 


for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester. Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec, 
‘13, 21.904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev geirc 


MINNESOTA 


The aDsoiute accuracy of Farp, 
Stoce & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ jni 
Pubiisning Company. Circuiation 
is practicaily confined to the tg. 
mers Of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin ani 
Northern lowa. Use 1t to reap 
this section most proftably 


Minneapolis. ‘Farm, Stock ana Home, sem. 
monthiv. Actual average for first 9 months 
totg, 113,166, 


Minneapolis, Tridune, W. | 
Murphy, publisher. Establishe 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rsoume, 106,763; Sun 
day 7rtbune, 169,163. 
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MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Vattonai Farmer and Stock Grow, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. tst, 191, 


to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1013, Sunda, 
103,269; daiiy 61,755; Xxousrer, evening,47,60 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, {0 
1913, 93,379. 


Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjaminé 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Miatn Dealer. Est. 1841. Actit 
average for 1013: Iaiiy, 118,497; Sun., 144,04 
For Nov., 1914, 133,769 daily ; Sunday, 162,588. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mo 
1914, 22,801; 23,692 av., Nov., 1914 4 
larger guaranteca paid circulation tht 
all other Erie papers combined. - 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Washington, Retorter and Observer, circulall 
average 1913, 13,676. 


West Chester. Local Na 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver.lf 
1913, 16,186. in its and ye 
independent. Has Chester (ty 
and vicinity for its field. Devot# 
to home news, hence is a hom 

aper. Chester County is sem 
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ment store to the smallest “want” ad. | in tne Statein agricultural wealth 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes Leader, eve. Gov. report 
Oct. 1, 20,468, gain of 1,296 net in 6 mos. 

York, //sspatch ana Datly. Average for 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Avening /1mes. Average circula- 
tion tor 1913, 21,628 —swort, 

Providence, Datly Journal. Sworn 
ave net paid for 1913, 19,036 (@@). Sun- 
jay, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Vatly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 6.630 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Average, Nov., 19:4, 
6,316 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, / Ae Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattie 
ry and the Pacific Northwest. It 
Ot ty is a gold mark paper of the first 
faa degree. (Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great proaxctive 
vaiue to the advertiser. Aver. 
®aiy cir last six mos. 1913. 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681 
Tacoma, News. 
20,510 


Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Nov., 
1914, daily 7,675. 


Racine (Wis.) Journali-News. A. B. C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leaaer. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19,489. \argest circuiation im Province. 


PENNGYLVANIA 


i ie Chester, Pa., 7imes carries trom twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation, 


fiold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helter (OO), Chicago. Only ** Goid 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, pest known. 


The Iniand Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 














MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Hvensng 7 ranscrsot (O@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy goid mark datty in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Pubdligne (O@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
Yhe Minneapolis FJournai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paperin Minneapolis. ‘The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie (O@) is VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous ana Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on gequest. 263 broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Heraia nrst. : 





Want=Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,286. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Hxoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MARYLAND 


Tat Baltimore ews carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Advertising Medium of Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA 
THe Minneapolis Tribune, 
# Daily = Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
GUAR Northwest, carrying meee paid 
TEEO want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘I'win Cities, 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 

tions tor the one charge. 


NEW YORK 
HE bufialo Zvening News is the best classi- 
Ned advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
Sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 











Papers comoinea 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@e) DISPATCH © 


The paper that jud advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘I'he R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘the Commercial 
Appéal passes both guaidity and oxantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@), leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 


only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 


paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 


vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half page, $15 quarter page 
Smaller space, 35c¢ per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front Cover 
Second Cover 
Back Cover 


Pages 7, 9, 11 or 13 
Double Center [2 pages]... 





SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or less. For more 
than two pages, $12.50 per page. Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 


arrison ; 
“hicago- nished complete by advertiser. No less than four pages accepted. 
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The Big Opportunities 
of 1915 


To those manufacturers who conduct theig 
Ge campaigns for 1915 along the lines o 
highest effi¢iency—who so arrange thei 
plans that every dollar invested in selling 
effort shall be wisely invested—the Ney 
Year offers tremendous possibilities. 


The great secret of successful expansiol 
to-day is the elimination of waste in selli 
effort—the elimination of wasted tr 
wasted energy, wasted money. To enabl 
manufacturers to accomplish such elimina 


tion, The Chicago Tribune’s Advertising 
Promotion Department can show the 
where in Chicago they need to spend money 
where to send men and how to secure thi 
trade of Chicago and the Chicago territot 

with the smallest possible ees : 


This information is at your service if 
have the Chicago territory under coanidll 
tion. In writing please state the name af 
character of your product. 


The Chicage Tribu 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered 
Member Audit Bureau of + ET ON 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York oy 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco i 








